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This project’s aim is to address the Black/White scheveHient gap by creating a parent council. 
The achievement gap refers to the negative discrepancy of test scores between African American 
and other students. A focus group will consist of parents numbering fifteen to twenty-five. 
Meetings will take lage at the New United Baptist Church. Qualitative research methods will be 
used consisting of a pre and post questionnaire, a survey and an interview. The goal of this 
project 1s to equip parents to become better advocates for their children and 1n doing so meet the 


church’s responsibility for addressing the Achievement Gap. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Years ago, a popular commercial asked the question, “Why can’t Johnnie read?” 
What more recent statistics have shown is not only can Johnny not read, but Johnny also 
has trouble writing, balancing a checkbook, speaking in an intelligent way or performing _ 
a number of tasks necessary to functioning as a productive adult. The end result is too 
many young men and women are not only unemployed; they are by and large 
nneniployabie: The end result is that scores of young people, mostly people of color, are 
scuffled in and out of jail. For far too Bay young Americans of color, there is little to 
nothing to hope for. 

One way to address this problem is to put in a strategy to address the growing 
achievement gap. As long as black children make poor grades, fail to graduate, or 
graduates are ill equipped for college or wie crime and poverty will continue to rise. 

The church with its rich heritage can address’ this problem. While the school 
system focuses on improving student test scores, parental needs are often not addressed. 
By empowering parents to assist their children, the church can make a dent 1n the 
achievement gap. 

Chapter One will discuss the writer’s background and current ministry context. 

| Chapter two will discuss the Biblical Foundation for the Church’s involvement in 
Education and community affairs. 


Chapter three provides a Historical Foundation for this project. . 


I 


In Chapter four, the Theological Foundations, the work of various scholars and 
church father’s is examined. 
In Chapter Five a theory is offered which would explain the gap in African 
American Student Achievement. 
Chapter Six consist of the ministry project, the results of said project, as well as 
| : 


thoughts and suggestions for further study. 


It is the goal of this project to provide for church leaders to replicate such work in 


their ministry context. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Everything and everyone has a beginning. This spiritual journey began in a little 
white house on the 2000 block of Walker Street in Chattanooga, Tennessee. This would 
be my home until the age of eighteen. It was in this home and community tnat many of 
the values that still serve as the foundation for life and ministry were formed. Even today, 
when feeling discouraged or uncertain about God’s hand on my life, my mind takes me 
back down Walker Street. | 

This is beneficial in that it has become a method that God uses to remind of me of 
just how far God has brought me. After taking a aental drive back down Walker Street, a » 
sense of empowerment takes place, with a renewed sense of purpose and mission. This 
comes in part from the recognition that while it 1s a blessing to make it off the block, 
there are still children in that community, who are in need of direction. Similarly, they are 
young, vibrant and intelligent. They are travelers, on a journey filled with unlimited 
possibilities. 

Before beginning this autobiography, there must be acknowledgment that a debt is 
owed to the Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. Without his grace and guidance, it is keenly 
understood that this life might have run a different course. Secondly, there is always a 


sense of thankfulness for a praying mother, grandmother, for friends, family, neighbors, 


church members and everyone else who played a part helping to mold and shape the 
person you see today. | 

As the oldest of five, early childhood memories consist of mother, grandmother, 
and a gradually increasing number of siblings. Raised by a mother and grandmother, 
home was a very nurturing place. The absence of a father was not much of an issue at this 
time but would become more so with the passing of time. During the first two years of 
life, it was a blessing to have grandfather Thomas Wilson, who would leave a brief but 
lasting rnitese On Thomas’ passing in 1967 would result in the absence of male a 
presence in the Wilson home; a void that ae have both positive and negative effects 
on all the siblings in the home. 

It Was 1n this house and the surrounding community that growth from childhood 
into adulthood took place. It was also there that the foundation was aid for eventual faith 
in God and calling to Christian service. 

What was interesting about living on Walker Street was the family was supposed 
to live there for only a short period of time. The = supposedly involved mother 
exploring the possibility of either buying a house or peaaies moving to go back to 
school. The house our family rented belonged to the church across the street. This church; 
Bethel A. M. E, would become the pineal home of the Wilson family for many years. 
AS for the house, it had originally been a parsonage for the pastor of the church but was 
now used as rental property. While the family ended up living there longer than 


anticipated, this house would become a place of warmth and security for a single mother 


and her five children. 


Childhood: A Time Of Growth And Development 

The Wilson family eventually consisted of five children: three boys, two girls and 
their mother. The interesting thing about the whole experience was that five black 
Saldien being raised by a single parent, constituted the wrong side of several statistical 
categories; the family was poor, at least by government standards, in a home without a 
father and ee raised by mother with a high school diploma. In spite of everything that 
may have been missing, there was never a lack of encouragement, support, and most 
importantly, an understanding that if one kent God first, all things were possible. As a 
result, three of the five children have college ee and the other two are working 
toward a degree. As the oldest of the siblings, 1t was natural to assume responsibility for 
the care of my brothers and sisters. This included not only babysitting and other duties, 
but helping them with their homework and encouraging them to do the best they could rt 
their schoolwork. With the passing of time, a deep respect has emerged concerning the 
role that mother played in spiritual and personal development. 

Mother was herself an only child, at least until she reached the age of thirty five. 
It was not until 1975-that she learned of her a sisters. Shortly thereafter, the Wilson 
siblings met their cousins. As fate would have it, mother was given to a lady by the name 
of Bessie Wilson. This lady, who was not able to have her own children, would become 
the only grandmother that any of the Wilson children knew. Mother is quiet woman who 
is reserved but has a lot of self-respect. One of her greatest contributions to her children 
was her love for reading. For years, she worked as a cashier for the Chattanooga City 
Court Clerk, often sacrificing so that her children could have various things. In hindsight, 


her role was a difficult one. During many conversations, she took the brunt of the my 
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frustration stemming from not having an active father or materials possessions such as a 
car. Nevertheless, she continued ™ ean what she could, and usually kept a 
positive attitude. It would be years later that her role would become more important. Now 
approaching fifty years of age, mother Js still an important figure in both my life and my 
son. 

Walker Street was located in a historic Chattanooga community known as 
Churchville. The name Churchville was given for a particular and perhaps obvious 
reason. Contained in this community were an inordinate number of churches. Within a 
period of eight to ten blocks there were to be found twenty to twenty-five churches. 
Because of the presence of so many churches on several streets, two or three churches on 
Walker Street itself, there was a noticeable lack of certain “houses of 1ll-repute.” These 
houses, many of which were used for “number running” and the selling of liquor, played 
a part in shaping the “spiritual decay” of the broader community, but were absent on the 
2000 block of Walker Street. 

The absence of such houses of sin and the church presence contributed to a 
different spiritual climate on the 2000 block of Walker Street than the 1900 or 2100 block 
on the same street. Likewise, if what sociologists say is true about the positive effects that 
intact families and home eancrehip have on crime prevention, educational levels and 
religious participations; one could indeed draw a connection which would account for the 
academic achievement of the children who srew up in the 2000 block poripared to those 
who lived down the street and around the’ corner. The community dynamic of the Wilson 


siblings living on the 2000 block of Walker Street as opposed to the 1900 block or the 


2100 block was no accident. In hindsight, God in his sovereignty, was beginning the 
“good work” in my life by placing me a to a church. 

While always blessed with a loving and supportive mother, the greatest influence 
during the earlier stages of life was grandmother. Bessie Mae Wilson bierbccuns Bessie 
May Robinson. Small in stature, this woman, with colorful aprons and coins she wore 
around her ankle, was the rock and eonail of the family. Whether it was a problem with 
the neighborhood bullies or with a teacher at school, grandmother was always there to 
assist. There was deep love and respect for her in thie early years. The motivation for 
learning to read was derived from the fact she never learned to read beyond a very basic 
level. It was communicated to her during the third or fourth grade that the goal was to be « 
able to read the entire Bible to her. 

Years later after she passed, Ms. Irene Cook, who became the adopted 
grandmother, would tell us the story of how grandmother was reluctant to get married 
because she was concerned about the “chillens.” The only reason she consented was that 
Ms. Cook promised her she would watch out for the “chillen” and make sure they were 
okay. 

The last conversation with grandmother ocourted in 1989 while serving in the 
U.S. Navy. While she could not fully grasp the life and culture or Europe and Asia, she 
would listen intently to the stories; proud of what God was doing in the life of her oldest 
grandson. Her last words during that conversation were, “Boy, hold on to God’s 
unchanging hand,” and, “Don’t forget where you come from.” A few months later she 
died. She did live to see college siatuatou a proclamation sermon, pastoral installation, 


the election into public office, the wedding, and the birth of a little boy named after her 


husband. She is beyond a doubt with that “great cloud of witnesses,” cheering her baby 


on even now saying, “Boy remember to keep your hand in God’s hand.” 


Bethel A. M. E. Church 

The church has played a major role in providing the spiritual foundation for this 
work.. It all began at Bethel A. M. E Church in Chattanooga, Tennessee. Bethel was 
founded around 1925 by several local families. Bethel had always been in the Churchville 
Community. By the 1970s, most of its members lived in other areas of the city. This did 
not prevent the church from serving as a beacon of light in the Churchville community. 
The people were friendly. They loved God and they believed in serving the community. It 
was there the value that church can have in the lives of people was witnessed. Some of ~ 
the church members where educators and they constantly asked children about their 
school work. As a result, the children in the church were motivated to do well in school. 
Additionally, it was in the church many of the young people learned important skills, 
such as public speaking and leadership. 

Lastly, the members at Bethel not only worked with children, they also provided 
support to parents. Many of them were like my mother, single parents. The members of — 
the church provided a valuable rasounde for parents to seek out support in educating their 
children. It is likely that many of these parents became mete involved in their children’s 
schooling and better equipped to help them as a result of their ties to the church. 

Besides the saints at Bethel A. M. E Church, there were other individuals in the 
neighborhood who had a part in the spiritual, intellectual and emotional development of 


this project. Most of them lived on Walker Street. The neighbors on 2000 block of 
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Walker Street were mostly, older people: They were homeowners and they attended 
church on a regular basis. This was in stark contrast to the 1900 block of Walker or the 
2100 bleak of Walker where the people were more transient and less likely to attend 
church. What is interesting is that even today there is a difference between the different 
blocks on the same street where the 2000 block has produced a college president, several 
schoolteachers, and other professionals. It would be some of these neighbors: Mrs. Roger 
Mae Dobbins and her Sister Ms. Jenkins, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Stephens, Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith, and the neighbor who the children considered the noisiest of all, Mrs. Hunt who 
would help to look out for Jeffrey and his siblings. 

_ These individuals played a unique role in keeping Walker Street safe. Since they 
were retired, they were able to _— over neighbor homes and more importantly over the 
children. Any car that looked strange, any unknown person who walked up and down the 
block looking at homes, was reported to the Jeprostate authorities. These neighbors 
along with Mrs. Worley and Mrs. Campbell, who lived on the next block, would play an 


indescribable role in shaping the writer’s life. 


School: A Safe Haven For Growth And Learning 
School was always a place of safety and security. During that time, teachers 
seemed site engaged in the lives of children. This allowed opportunity for closeness 
with several teachers. Academies: siitiedladly reading and writing came easy so the 
writer was able to gain confidence by being identified as a good student. F om 
elementary throughout high school the writer would develop a love for learning, which 


would follow him throughout his adult life. As an adult, love and appreciation for school 
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would consideration of a career as a teacher or professor. Even though becoming a 
teacher did not materialize, education would indeed become a major part of life. The love — 
of education would be the framework for eventually landing a seat on the school board 
and seni on séveral education-related non-profit boards and committees. 

A brief stint in the US. Navy srawed to be very beneficial. For one, the navy 
provided the writer several “firsts.” The trip to basic training was the first flight aboard an 
airplane. Traveling to the state of Florida for basic training was also another “first.” 

Then there was the discipline military service provided. For a young man who 
was in many ways unsure of his ability, and who still struggled with low self-esteem, the 
military provided a since of accomplishment. 

Besides emotional benefits, the navy also — me in the company of 
individuals who would affect my spiritual life. Between basic training, an eighteen-month 
stint aboard the USS America, and six years in the Navy Reserves, military experience 
totaled eight cates Throughout the entire experience, God was moving. Today a military 
backeround affords the opportunity to form relationships with those who share that 
common experience. Entrance into the Navy was an act of God and nececeaay in terms of 
growth sid development. 

In college there were several people who make lasting impacts on this work. The 
most important was Charles. Charles was a drinking buddy who committed his life to 
Christ. Charles was the one person in a sphere of Peads who lived out his calling. He 
brought clarity and the idea of true Christian commitment.. 

Accepting Christ in 1991 gave birth to a new perspective and a shift in focus. 


Now the emphasis was not on how much money could be made, but on how to serve God 
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and humankind in the manner that had been modeled through the saints at the Bethel A. 


M. E. Church. 


Ministry Context 

Since June of 2009, the context has been serving as the Senior Pastor of the New 
United Missionary Baptist Church (New UMBC); a church with a membership of 
approximately six-hundred persons, located in Chattanooga, Tennessee. Chattanooga 1s 
the fourth largest city in Tennessee with a population of 170,000 in the city and upwards 
of 400,000 people in the county. Prior to being appointed as pastor, the context was 
serving as Interim Pastor (2008-2009), Associate Pastor (2003-2008) and Minister after 
being licensed in the year 2000. Before accepting the call to become a minister, service 
was given in various capacities including head of the young adult ministry, member of 
the men’s ministry, coordinator of the singles ministry, small group leader and teacher. 
As it has turned out the writer has now been associated with the church nineteen of the 
church’s twenty-nine years of existence. 

Originally populated by freed blacks, the community was once a proud example 
of black entrepreneurship, saturated with vibrant. businesses and stately homes owned by 
blacks. eee things began to change with the onset of Jim Crow segregation. During 
the middle of the twentieth century the ptack residents were forced to sell their land. By 
the nineteen fifties, the community makeup was totally Caucasian. It was not until the 
late sixties and early seventies aiAniey began to relocate back into the community. By 
the 1980s, the community was maj ority black. By the time the New United MBC 


purchased the property the entire community surrounding the church was predominately 
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black. In addition to being a majority black community, Eastdale now finds itself as an 
aging community. Recent census numbers show that average age of Eastdale 
homeowners to - sixty years of age. These same statistics also point to a lower to 
working class community with the median income for a family of four being around 
$30,000.’ This in part could be contributed to an average education level, which has been 
declining. Compare’ to twenty vou ago when a significant number of residents in this 
community possessed a college degree, now only a small percentage of Eastdalians have 
completed coursework beyond high school. 

Lastly, with the exception of a few community pockets, most homes in the 
community are led by single women. In fact, very few of the homes consist of traditional 
nuclear family where there is a mother and father in the home. None of these facts were 
absent from the administration of the church in 1985. History shows in many ways the 
church has fulfilled its mission to preach the gospel in Judea, Jerusalem and the uttermost 
ends of the earth. Evidence of this can be seen in by the testimony of hundreds of people, 
including myself, who were drawn to and blessed by the ministry. In other areas however 
the church was not as successful. As result of a lack of accountability and questionable 
decisions, the church went from a small ministry to a thriving large ministry on the fast 
tract, back to a ministry in transition. During these various transitions God has proved to 
be faithful by sending people equipped with the gifts necessary to move the church 
forward. Most recently, Ged’s hand has been seen at work as he has sent not only people 
into the church, but he has sent people from the previous administration whose gifts and 


talents are proving vital to the growth and development of the church. 


Chattanooga Times-Free Press Article, March 21, 2012, 1. 


ie 
New United Missionary Baptist Church was founded on the first Sunday in May 


1985. Its origin is largely tied to a series af circumstances, which took place at the Mt. 
Paran Baptist Church in Chattanooga resulting in the dismissal of the Reverend John 
Smith as pastor. After his dismissal, several of his supporters met to discuss starting a 
new church. While Reverend Smith and his family were away contemplating their next 
move, a group of forty individuals met to plan out what would be the new church. On the-.. 
first Sunday in May 1985, they held their first service at a local mortuary with a little 
over forty people in attendance. Within a month, as a result of the work of one of the 
deacons, they were able to move from the “mortuary to a sanctuary.” This sanctuary, 
formerly the home of a cede Baptist church called Manatha Baptist Church, would 
become the New. United Missionary Baptist Church, located on 2629 Tunnel Blvd 1n the 
Eastdale Community of Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

The congregation spent the first couple of years becoming acquainted with their 
new facility. Work was done to renovate the sanctuary and the fellowship hall. Beyond 
construction work, a church constitution was adopted as well as a set of by-laws. Deacons 
and Trustees were put in place as the church laid the foundation for future growth. 

By 1989, the membership had inceaced from the original forty to over 200. This 
pattern of periods of rapid srowth would continue down through the years as well as the 
challenge of “closing the back door.” It is estimated over 10,000 people have visited the 
church over the course of its existence. 

To accommodate this growth, new ministries such as men’s ministry, couples 
ministry and young adult ministry were put into place. In 1992, a wing was added onto 


the church to provide office space and a part time secretary was hired. 
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During the early 1990s the church experienced steady growth in membership. By 


1995 the church operated two Sunday services, one at 8:00 A.M., the other at 10:00 A.M. 
Among the new ministries added during this time were a young adult ministry known as 
the YAMS and a college ministry designed to meet the needs of the large concentration 
of college students who were attending the see Also discussion took place as to how 
to address the parang problem. 

The parking problem was tied to the location of the church. The church is located 
on a narrow two-way street that was not originally intended to support a lot of traffic and _ 
certainly had no room for street parking. Consequently, the very large crowds were 
forced to park on the side of the road, which was eventually determined by city officials | 
to be a traffic hazard. To mails matters worse, many parishioners parked on the yards of 
the houses surrounding the church. This did not sit well with the neighbors. 

To address these as well as overcrowding issues, the church began negotiations 
for the purchase of 129 acres of land, located directly across the street from the.campus. 
In February 1996 this land was acquired. As the pastor pointed out, God blessed the 
church to pay off the loan in less than two years. New United now owned land, which 
could be used immediately to solve the parking problem and be developed into what 
would become the New United Community Complex. Additionally, during this time a 
third church service was added at 12:00 P.M. to accommodate the crowds. 

The explosive growth of the church did not keep some of the members from 
observing a Aistatbide trend in the church. With the passing of time, the iil noticed 


they were afforded less voice in the direction of the church. In 1993, without approval of 


is 
the membership, the pastor decided the drop the “Baptist” designation from the church’s 


name. The church became known simply as New United or “New U.” 

Also, many deacons who had been appointed in the late 1980s had either left the 
church or resigned from their positions, but had not been replaced. The trustees on record 
appeared to serve in name only. This left the church without any identifiable leadership 
other than the pastor. To make matters worse, members were only allowed to access the 
church’s financial records upon request and those who did were viewed with suspicion. 

Individuals who questioned the lack of disclosure where branded as 
troublemakers, not only from the mmission but from some of the members as well. 
This would all play out in the years to come as the church prepared to launch a building 
campaign. 

In 1997, the church started a third service, at 12:00 P.M., to accommodate the 
crowds. Preparations were made to launch a building campaign. The goal of the 
campaign was to raise $3 million of the $10 million needed to build a state-of-the-art 
sanctuary. Members eeeaed to make ledges and give above and beyond their tithes. 

- The church’s membership peaked between the years 2000-2002 to around 1,500. 
The church continued to sperie three Sunday services but as some would later point out, 
the fatigue-associated with maintaining this pace may have contributed to the changes in | 
the pastor’s demeanor. 

By 2004, noticeable einen of pewale began to leave the church. This was in 
part due to the “lack of teaching” on the part of the pastor and the explosive growth of a 
downtown church. With its new sanctuary and younger minister, most of New United’s 


students as well other members were drawn to that ministry. Faced with the reality that 
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New United was no longer the “hottest church in town,” as well a now stalled building 
campaign, the pastor began a course of actions that would lead to his dismissal. 

Although membership and offerings were decreasing, the pastor continued to hire. 
staff, many of which were his family and friends. These additions, as well as a continued 
increase in his salary drained the sine finances and caused the church to dip into 
restricted funds to meet budget. 

Attendance numbers and offerings between 2005-2008 underscored the 
magnitude of the problem. In 2001 , the church averaged an attendance of over 700 people | 
between three services each week. During this time, it was said that if you wanted a seat » 
at New United, you better get there early. The average offering was in the range of 
$12,000-$15,000 per week. 

By 2007, that number had dropped to around 300 people weekly with the majority 
of them attending either the 8:00 A.M. or 10:00:A.M. services. In 2007, after constant 
urging from the choir and other members, the pastor decided to discontinue the 12:00 
P.M. service. While the pastor did not verbally admit to the obvious decline in 
attendance, discontinuing a service said a lot about i current state of the church. 

The church’s annual offerings reflected this trend also. New United went from a 
high of about $800,000 in annual giving in 2004 to about $400,000 by 2006. Again, it 
should be noted that the lack of giving, increased salaries and raises played a role in the 
financial downfall of the ministry. 

To pay for the increased alates: money was taken from the building fund. The 
building fund was started in 1997 to raise money for a new facility. At its height, this 


account reached $1.2, a decent sum of money. Still not quite enough to break ground on 
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the $10 million facility the pastor desired to build. Eventually, the pastor concluded this 


was not enough money to build a facility; a better use of the money would be to use it to 
subsidize the salaries of staff members. 

This strategy worked for a while, but one bad decision in 2007 changed the entire | 
dynamic of the church: purchasing additional land. In June 2007, the pastor with the 
agreement of a few individuals, but without the authorization of the entire membership, 
decided to purchase forty additional acres of land. The reasoning behind the land 
purchase was this new property was ready to ig developed, unlike the previous land that 
was purchased. The problem with the purchase was the monthly payments the church 
incurred. 

With monthly payments of $8,000, the church found itself unable to meet weekly _ 
payroll, let alone pay its bills. While the majority of the money paid out went to the 
pastor (His compensation package was rumored to be $250,000-$300,000), there were 
several other employees who earned $40,000-$50,000 per year. 

~ By December of 2007, it-was decided to eliminate all of the paid employees 
except the musician. This decision stirred discussion throughout the membership as most 
of the employees had family members in the church. Going into 2008, it was apparent 
that the ministry would face challenges, but none of us knew at the time the extent of the 


crisis that lied ahead. 


Synergy 


Throughout its history, the church has never been known for its outreach. In its 


— 


= 


heyday, it was known as a “teaching ministry.” This was in reference to the preaching or | 
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teaching style of the pastor and the number of Christian growth classes offered. 


Consequently, the church needs to find its place in the community so it can give back. 
The same is true in my own ministry. After reaching a level of “success,” the voices of 
Bethel Church vad a praying seandmother echoed the message of “to whom much 1s 
given, much is required.” Both the church and myself are in the same place because any 
future measuring stick of success must be evaluated by what 1s given back to the 
parishioners and the community. 

This has proven to be an opportunity as well as a challenge. Even before being 
called into the ministry, there was a calling to give back to the community. After 
becoming pastor, ministries were put in place to hopefully extend the church and the 
members beyond their normal boundaries. As a result, the church has been involved in 
several neighborhood didativestuchidine a backpack giveaway, and a community health 
fair. Plans are currently in the works for the church to host community summits on 
bullying and domestic violence. Likewise, the ministry 1s 1n the process of forming a 
partnership with the local university to provide summer enrichment and with the school 
system to provide afterschool tutoring. While only a few of the members are verbally 
opposed to these community programs, participation from persons inside the New United 
family has been limited. Even today the challenge is how move the members beyond the © 
four walls and their personal differences with each other. With the city mayor’s current 
focus on gangs and youth, it convinced me with a background on the school board and in 
community activism, that we can stand at the forefront of the faith community’s response 
the improving education, job creation for youth and crime reduction in the Chattanooga 


community. 
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What happens when a person or organization reaches a large portion of its goals? 
This is the position the ministry and the writer find themselves faced with. The pursuit of © 
meaning and matching the accomplishments of my father have pushed and motivated me _ 
through oraduate school and into community service and politics. Having left Walker 
Street and made it into a nice home with the other trappings of a middle-class life, the 
writer has reached a point of reflection. Perhaps this is due to a rapidly approaching 
fiftieth birthday or simply as a product of growth in the word of God. It is now 
commonplace to think more about life and legacy. As for the church, the directional 
challenge centers on the notion of how i. give back a portion of what God has given to 
the ministry. 

So, an ongoing challenge will center on the question of how to give back and be a 
blessing to others. Both the writer and the church share’a common testimony; 1n spite of 
everything they have been through, they are truly blessed. What this looks like for New 
United MBC is that even with all its challenges, it 1s currently a church without any debt. 
It has money in the bank. It. owns property and it still boasts a membership of 500-600, a 
decent size for the city of Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

Those blessings can be seen 1n being able to serve as the pastor of the church. 
Likewise, the writer has been fortunate enough to obtain a college degree and a graduate 
degree. This was done in spite being raised 1n single-parent home. With a good 
education, a nice home, a beautiful wife and son, the writer, along with his “blessed 
church” share a thread that 1s sein kilts to be ignored. Going forward the question that 
both entities will have to answer is how the church and the pastor can best utilize their 


collective resources to be a light at the end of the tunnel. This will mean examining 
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whether or not he should remain in politics or transition into another arena of public 
service. As for the church, the question is as follows: How can New UMBC live up to it’s . 
original name and mission and become a church that is New and United? If the first five 
years are any indication, the sonore fi the church and writer to forge a union that 


benefits the community is well within reach. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Preparing our children for success in life is not just about teaching them what to 
think. Those who are more successful in life are those who have learned how to think for ' 
themselves. 

If one is hurried and distracted, one will have little patience for theoretical 

knowledge and too short an attention span to stay with an idea while it is being 

carefully developed. What will not be read are books that equip people to develop 

a well-reasoned, theological understanding of the Christian faith and to assume 

their role in the broader work of the kingdom of Ged. Such a church will become 

impotent to stand against the powerful forces of secularism and misguided 
scientism. Such a church will be tempted to measure her success largely in terms 
of numbers—numbers achieved by cultural accommodation to empty selves. In this 
way, the church will become her own grave digger; for her means of short-term 

“success” will turn out in the long run to be the very thing that buries her.' 

This quote shows what is ultimately at stake in training children and young adults - 
not only what to think but how to think. This is important because, as Moreland and 
Craig argue, the future of the church depends on it. In support of this statement the Bible » 
contains various passages, which encourage and mandate the teaching, training and 
education of believers. While time and space does not permit an exhaustive exegesis of 


all of the scriptures which reinforce the call for mstruction, an analysis of three sets of 


verses 1n particular; Deuteronomy 6:1-9, Luke 15: 1-7 and Matthew 25: 31-35 will 


' J. P. Moreland & William Lane Craig, Philosophical Foundations For A Christian Worldview 
(Downers Grove, IL: IVP Academic, 2003), 5. 
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22.7 
Old Testament: Deuteronomy 6:1-9 

Listen, Israel, and be careful to follow them, so that you may prosper and multiply 
greatly, because the LORD, the God of your fathers, has promised you a land 

— flowing with milk and honey. Listen, Israel: The LORD 1s our God, the LORD 
alone. You shall love the LORD your God will all your heart, with all your soul 
and with all your might. Keep these words that I am commanding you today in 
your heart. Recite them to your children and talk about them when you are at 
home and when you are away, when you lie down and when you rise. Bind them 
as a sign on your hand and fix them as an emblem on your forehead. Write them 


on the doorposts of your house and on your gates.” New Revised Standard 
Version (NRSV) 


This passage is Moses’ summary of the Law and 1s part of his final words to the 
nation of Israel before he dies and Joshua leads the county into the Promised Land. This 
command to love the Lord God is restated by Joshua in J oshua 22:5 as , recommitment to 
the law once Israel has claimed its stake in the land. 2 Kings 23:25 shows how reforms in 
the country were started with returning to Moses’ command to love the Lord. These 
verses are considered a summary of the entire Law. Consequently, this passage is quoted 
numerous times in the New Testament by Jesus himself and other authors as the epitome 
of living according to God’s standards.’ 

The grand design of all the institutions prescribed to Israel was to form a religious 
people, whose national character should be distinguished by that fear of the Lord their 
God, which would ensure their divine observance of worship and their steadfast 
obedience to God’s will. The basis of their religion was to be an acknowledgment of the 


‘ 


unity of God with the understanding and the love of God in their heart.* With this thought . 


* Unless otherwise noted, all Scripture references are taken from the New Revised Standard 
Version. 


: Craig Blomberg, “Matthew” in D. A. Carson and G. K. Beale, eds., Commentary On The New 
Testament Use Of The Old Testament (Nottingham, England: Baker Academic, 2007), 80-81. 


* Jamieson, R., A. R. Fausset, & D. Brown, Commentary Critical And Explanatory On The Whole 
Bible (Dt. 6:1), (Oak Harbor, WA: Logos Research Systems, Inc., 1997). 
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in mind, the writer begins verse one by presenting the teachings as a “commandment” or 
“ordinance,” which must be sesened if the people are to enjoy the fruitfulness, the “milk 
and honey” in the promise land.. 

Any exegesis of this passage should begin by looking at the writer’s use of strong 
language beginning his discourse with a “command.” The Hebrew word for command is 
the word mitzvah. It involves a verbal or written requirement or order. This important 
term appears over a 180 times in the Old Testament. In fact over ninety-percent of these 
refer to God’s requirements of Israel as stipulated in the Pentateuch. The religious usage 
of “commandment” may be tied to the secular ones of king-subject (e.g., 2 Kings 18:36) ; 
and parent-child (e.g., Jer. 35:14; Prov. 6:20). The term appears often in conjunction with 
torah-and laws (e.g., Gen. 26:5; Exod. 24:12; Deut. 6:1). The people are enjoined to 
‘keep’ (lit., ‘guard’) the commandments (e.g., Lev. 26:3). Far from being burdensome, 
the commandments are the psalmist’s ‘delight’ (Ps. 119:47, 143) and ‘love’ (v. 127). 
Indeed, in the Ten Commandments, God calls those who observe his commandments 
‘those who love me’ (Exod. 20:6; ea 5. 10).° 

Lastly, by identifying this particular instruction as a decree, the writer 1s 
reminding the children of Israel that as is the ones with all other blessings from God, they - 
too have a role to play. If they obey God by teaching their children and their children’s 
children, their days will be long (V. 3) and they will multiply in the land which the Lord - 
their God gives them. In short God’s blessings come through obedience to God and his 
word. After the prologue, the writer transitions into what has become to be known as the 


“Greatest” of the Commandments. 


PJ, Achtemeier, Harper’s Bible Dictionary (San Francisco, CA: Harper & Row, 1985), 176. 
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In declaring that the LORD is one, the writer is affirming not so much of the 
moneity as of the unity and simplicity of ECan the alone God. Though Elohim (plu.), 
he is one. The speaker does not say, “J idl is alone God,” but “Jehovah our Elohim 1s 
one Jehovah” (comp. for the force of 79x Exod. 26:6, 11; Ezek. 37:16—19). Among the 
heathen there were many Baals and many Jupiters; it was believed that the deity might be 
divided and communicated to many. But the God of Israel, Jehovah, is one, indivisible 
and incommunicable. God is the Absolute and the Infinite One, who alone is to be 
worshipped, on whom all Poe and to whose: command all must yield obedience (cf. 
Zech. 14:9). Not-only to polytheism, but to pantheism, and to the conception of a 
localized or national deity, is this declaration of the unity of Jehovah opposed. With these 
words the Jews begin their daily liturgy, morning and evening; the sentence eae the 
essence of their religious belief; and so familiar is it to their thought and speech that, it is 
said, they were often, during the persecution in Spain, betrayed to their enemies by the 
involuntary utterance of it.° 

| Thus to say that “the Lord is one” is referring to God’s being alone, incomparable 
with any other god and supreme seas all of creation.’ Although the Israelites were 
tempted to worship false gods that were made of stone, clay, and wood, contemporary 
Christians are similar in this struggle. Very few Christians in America are tempted to 
worship rain or fertility gods made out of materials, but they are tempted to place a 
variety of people and things above God in their lives. Since anything placed above God in 


° H. D. M. Spence-Jones, ed., The Pulpit Commentary (New York, NY: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, 1909), 118-119. 


’ John H. Walton, Victor H. Matthews, and & Mark W. Chavalas, The IVP Bible Background 
Commentary: Old Testament (Downers Grove, IL: IVP Academic, 2000), 177. 
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a person's life is an idol, it is imperative that the church show children from a young age 
that “the Lord their God, the Lord is one.” 

The Shama (which comes from the first Hebrew word of verse 4) is divided into 
two parts: a statement of God’s being and the commands for God’s people to react to the 
statement of His being.*® This follows a similar form of treaties made by the people 
surrounding the Israelites in the time of Moses and ieaiaa: 

For the past several decades the church has failed to teach children the Bible in a 
way that demonstrates how all of life is to be lived to the glory of God. The result 1s 
children leave the church when they no longer feel entertained by the church or when 
they feel that the Bible is no longer relevant to them. In his book, Soul Searching, 
Christian Smith argues that asia of seeing a healthy connection between church, 
school, and home, the church has advocated some form of “moralistic therapeutic 
deism.”” This means that instead of teaching elevaul truths from God’s Word about life 
and God’s love through the Gospel, the church has opted to teach that God exists to make 
people better citizens from a moral standpoint and to help them when they are in trouble. 
This teaching leads children, as well as adults, to believe that God is not sovereign over 
daily life. 

There is much discussion about the needs of children and young people in relation 
to the deuclopment of mind and soul. The tendency has been to either svaphiasize the 


intellectual needs of the child at the expense of the emotional needs or to emphasize the 


* Eugene Merrill, “Deuteronomy” in HCSB Study Bible, Hardcover (Nashville, TN: Holman Bible 
Publishers, 2010), 296. . 


” Christian Smith and Melina Lundquist Denton, Soul Searching: The Religious And Spiritual 
Lives Of American Teenagers (New York, NY: Oxford University Press, 2009), 162. 
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intellectual needs at the expense of the emotional needs. The Shama in Deuteronomy 6 
shows there is a sharp connection between a person’s ability to know the Lord and to his 
or her ability to love God and experience that love."° 

Verse five is quoted in the New Testament in several places. Luke 10:27 says we 
should love the Lord with all our heart, soul, strength, and mind. Matthew 22:37 says we 
should love God with all our heart, soul, and mind. Mark 12:30 says heart, soul, mind, 
and strength, which is a different order than the rest. This does not mean New Testament 
writers were changing the quote from Deuteronomy 6 or they had different beliefs on the 
divisions of humanity. Rather they understood and were communicating that men, 
women, and children were made to serve and love the Lord with their entire being.’' The 
purpose of the church’s efforts in education should be to raise believers who know how 
to worship the Lord with the entirety of their being. 

When the heart is used as a metaphor in contemporary English it is generally 
associated with the emotional part of a person in contrast with logic and thinking. On the 
other hand, the Hebrew dndeestanding was that the heart was the center of both emotion 
and the reasoning, an intellectual facet of a person.’ 


It should be noted the Bible frequently affirms its own clarity.’* The Bible 


advocates education to people from all walks of life. Regardless of status, race, 


'° J. P. Moreland , Love Your God With All Your Mind: The Role Of Reason In The Life Of The 
Soul (Colorado Springs, CO: NavPress, 1997), 61. 


'’ Robert L. Reymond, A New Systematic Theology Of The Christian Faith (Nashville, TN: 
Thomas Nelson, 1998), 420. 


'? Walton, Bible Background Commentary: Old Testament, 177. 


'> Wayne Grudem, Systematic Theology: An Introduction To Biblical Doctrine (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Zondervan, 1994), 105. 
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background, age, or even ability all people are called to know and submit to God. The 


church has been granted a special opportunity to be different from the world in not 
casting out “the least of these (Matthew 25:40). The worldly systems of education rarely 
take the time or effort to care for those who are mentally handicapped, physically 
handicapped, orphans, and those who ey from a variety of disadvantaged backgrounds. . 
In taking these children and young people into the church, the Gospel is preached in the 
community that Christ loves all people and died for them. Likewise, the church’s goals 
for education should not stop once a young person reaches a certain age. The process of 
thinking God’s thoughts is a lifelong process that will not end. 

Consequently, the efforts of the church to be a catalyst in education must be 
fueled by the Holy Spirit. Without this empowering and guidance, any progress will 
amount to fool’s gold in view of God’s ultimate purpose for humanity. There may be 
some value in secular education, which is not paired to the church, but ultimately the 
results will be disappointing and ‘eiponinG 

Verse six contains one of the first hints at a new covenant in which the laws of 
God would be truly written on the hearts of those who trust in God (Jeremiah 31:31-34)." 

Verse seven informs us that teaching is one of the primary ways. that a church is 
called to edify and build up its members.’* In fact, the Great Commission from Christ is 
not only to go to all the nations and spread the Gospel, but also to teach them. Several 


versions of the Bible serve to illustrate this point. 


'* Paul Barker, “Deuteronomy” in The ESV Study Bible (Wheaton, IL: Crossway, 2008), 341. 


'? Millard J. Erickson, Christian Theology (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 1998), 1064. 
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In The English Standard Version, the writer admonishes the children of Israel to 
“Teach them diligently to your children,” while the New International Version translates | 
it, “Impress them on your children.” The Holman Christian Standard Bible renders the 
phrase, “Repeat them to your daten® Similarly the New Living Translation says, 
“Repeat them again and again to your children.” Christians are not to limit their 
involvement to “one- time events” such as meson trips but to a lifestyle of sane: 

The translation committees of these versions struggled to communicate in English 
the original Hebrew phrase. The ESV and NIV both emphasize effort and intensity in the 
training of children, while the newer ae HCSB and NLT emphasize repetition. 
Regardless of the finer points of translation, the point of Dt. 6:7 is clear. The teaching of 
children is not to be considered light work in the life of a community of believing God- 
fearers. There is a direct correlation between the purity of faith in future generations and 
the effectiveness of their teachers. What 1s anihee argued by the author of Deuteronomy 
is education is best accomplished when mixed into the routines of daily life. 

Accordingly, for the original readers, there was to be no segmentation between 
“book learning” and life skills. The Israelites were to train their children in the fear of 
God as they went about their daily lives. Of course, the ultimate authority of God’s 
revelation is in the Holy Scripture. However God’s'character and revelation can also be 
seen in the world and within relationships." 

Consequently this process of educating or teaching must be done with patience 
and consistency. It would be wrong to assume all people learn the same. It is often the 
case depending an the subject matter, that many people, adults and children, will acquire 
owledse at a different pace. Furthermore, not all learning will take place in a school or 


'® John M. Frame, The Doctrine Of God (Phillipsburg, NJ: P & R Publishing, 2002), 194-195. 
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between the years of five and eighteen. Thus the church’s commitment to children and 
young adults must be an ongoing process throughout that person’s life.’’ Just as new 
followers of Jesus are advised to count the cost of following him (Luke 14:28), so it is 
necessary for disciple-makers to count the cost of not preparing the next generation. 

This verse confirms what most understand to be true: the ultimate responsibility 
for the education of a child is his or her parents. At this time in the life of Israel, there 
were no formal schools to which parents could send their children. It was understood that 
each —, particularly the fathers, were responsible for training their children to love 
the Lord their God with their whole being.” 

This is not to say there is no place for formal education. Many of the great 
prophets, priests, kings, and apostles had formal education. What can be deduced from 
this passage is education works best when parents or guardians are thoroughly involved 
in the education process. It would be a drastic mistake for parents to deed their privilege 
and responsibility to train their children to the formal education system. In order to raise 
the best minds for future generations, there must be a connection between school, church, 
and home. 

_ The commands of the Lord should be the first thing that comes to the mind of 
educational leaders 1n the morning and the last thing that they think of as they fall asleep 


at night.” , 


'” Carl Ellis Nelson, "Spiritual Formation; A Family Matter," Journal Of Family Ministry 20, no. 3 
(2006): 15. 
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Although it has been argued that the church should partner with professional educators 


in the endeavor of education, it must also be pointed out that the church must have a 
healthy discernment for what children and young people are being taught in the 
educational system.” Some professional educators will strive to teach children while 
offering as little of their personal worldview bias as possible. On the other hand, other 
teachers will try to find ways to incorporate their particular views into their daily lesson 
plans. This will not only vary from school to schoo] but even from teacher to teacher. The 
church cannot simply turn a blind eye isthe teachings of the school systems. What 
should be advocated is not a dismissal of all worldviews, but rather children should be 
trained by the church to see all of life through the lens of the Bible so that they will be 
prepared . meet any argument that goes against God.” 

_ The training of children to be iain, is part of training them to develop further 
into the image of God. In Genesis 1, God created male and female in God’s image and 
told them to have dominion Buen the earth. Part of this dominion, and thus part of being 
in the image of God, is the ability to think rationally and grow in understanding and 
skill.” When we combine religious training in the church with education about God’s 
world we raise children who know God ion know how to reflect that image. This means 
the church’s role in education must not be limited to training in the Bible and Christian 
life, although that is both necessary and primary, but also should include training and 


encouragement in all disciplines from a Christian worldview. The tragedy of sin is that 


*° Thom S. Rainer and Jess Rainer, The Millennials: Connecting To America’s Largest Generation 
(Nashville, TN: B&H Books, 2011), 87. 
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men, women, and children are led to use their God-given capabilities to war against God 
rather than to submit to God.” | 

The binding of the commands on hands and as frontlets between the eyes refers to _ 
small containers that could contain small scrolls on which portions of the Law could be 
written.” In this way, the younger Israelites could keep the commands of God with them 
at all times and could have them at hand for meditation, study, and guidance. 

The commitment to the italien of children and young people in the church will 
be costly. A necessary aspect ofthis project is that leaders and parents will have to be 
committed to being educated themselves while they are participating in the education of 
their children. Eugene Peterson captures this truth in his paraphrase of the text by saying, 
“Get them [truths/commandments] inside ot you and then get them inside your children.” 

Like having the commands bound to the hands or in front of the eyes, Israelites 
were to have the Law inscribed on the doors and gates of their houses. This was for two 
purposes. First, it would be a reminder to them of the God they served. The Israelites 
would be reminded of the God who delivered them from slavery and who required them 
to be holy. Secondly, it would mark them ‘ God-fearers to all outsiders. There would be 
no mistake in the identity of the occupants of the house. Having God’s commands written 
along their‘houses would show to fellow Israelites as well as sojourners and Gentiles that 
God had spoken to God’s people. | 

The duty of the Christian parent is not simply to raise children for the hopes of 


making a better life for themselves and their familiés. Moreover the goal should 


> Anthony A. Hoekema, Created In God's Image (Grand Rapids, MI: Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, 1994), 72. 
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something as short sighted as seeing them score well on standardized tests, obtain 
multiply college degrees, or even achieve success and wealth in the job market. When the 
church is involved in the educational lives of its children, we must understand that we are 
rearing the next generation of missionaries who will take the Gospel into their work 
places. We are rearing the next generation of Bible-oriented critical thinkers who will be 
able to “destroy arguments and every lofty opinion raised against the knowledge of God, 


and take every thought captive to obey Christ (2 Corinthians 10:5). 


New Testament: Luke 15:1-7 & Matthew 25:31-46 

Now the tax collectors and sinners were coming near Him to listen to him. Both 

- the Pharisees and the scribes began to grumble saying, ‘this man receives sinners 
and eats with them.” So he told them a parable saying, “What man among you if 
he has one hundred sheep and has lost one of them, does not leave tne ninety-nine 
in the open pasture and go after the one which is lost until he finds it? When he 
finds it, he lays it on his shoulder rejoicing, And when he has come home, he calls 
all his friends and neighbors saying to them, rejoice with me, for I have found my 
sheep which was lost! I tell you the same way there will be more joy in heaven 
over One sinner who repents than over ninety nine righteous persons who need no 
repentance. ’ 

One of the marked features of Jesus’ ministry was the attraction of the so-called 
social outcasts to him. While the Pharisees and the scribes scorned and damned them, 
Jesus offered them a way to salvation, one that, indeed, condemned their sins in no 
uncertain terms but at the same time opened the divine way of remission for all sins. So 
they drew near to him in numbers (mvtec) as verse one says and were eager to learn all 
he had to say. 


As a result, the Pharisees not only took issue with these shepherds, who they 


considered unclean, but with Jesus, who not only identified with them by conversation 


a. 


and the breaking of bread, but in describing himself used a term that identified himself as 
the good shepherd.” 

This passage comes late in Jesus’ ministry after he had already “set his face 
towards Jerusalem.” This comes as part of Jesus’ last portion of teachings to his disciples 
and others interested in his message. Included in this crowd are many Pharisees and false 
followers who were hoping to see Jesus stumble in his teachings. As Jesus is training the 
crowd the cross and resurrection are - far away.” 

In the Lukan story of the lost sheep, the rejoicing of the shepherd is matched by 
the rejoicing of friends and dichibers me his having found the lost animal. If his 
associates join the shepherd in his rejoicing when a-lost sheep has been found, how much 
more should the Pharisees join heaven in its joy over the repentance of a sinner? “Can 
you join me,” says Jesus to his critics, “in my rejoicing over the reclamation of any of the 
outcasts with whom I eat and drink?””’ 

Verse two points out the challenge the church faces whenever it tries to minister 
to the “least of these” who are in difficult environments. There will always be religious 
people who feel as if they have no responsibility to chase after them. This 1s partly 
because the work is difficult ati partly because.the work is dirty. However, after seeing 
this passage and seeing the fulfillment of Jesus’ drive to reclaim the lost sheep at the 
cross, the reader of this account must ask if there is any task too dangerous or too dirty 


for a genuine follower of Christ to accomplish 1n hopes of reclaiming lost sheep. 


*° Craig S. Keener, The IVP Bible Background Commentary: New Testament (Downers Grove, IL: 
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The consolation for the believer who ministers to those in the margins is found in 
verse four. This text is often misunderstood in that it does not insinuate that Jesus would 
leave his people without protection and abandon them all to find one lost soul. Rather, 
after leaving the sheep in the protection of the group, the shepherd would go to the one 
who was lost or in the most dangerous place and bring that person back to the fold. 

This shows God’s heart for those who are away from the fold and in the toughest 
places. Likewise it underscores the importance on the local church in providing covering 
to those sheep who have been caught in the net of the shepherd. Thus, it is advocated 
here that in order to go after those who are oppressed, God’s people must be willing to 
fight injustice.” 

In verse four we see grace and mercy in action. The shepherd not only cares for 
the sheep, but he is willing to go out and look for the one who is lost. This verse is akin to 
Ezekiel 34:11-14, which say the following about God’s relationship to God’s people: 

For thus says the Lord Gop, ‘Behold, I Myself will search for My sheep and seek 

them out. As a shepherd cares for his herd in the day when he is among his 

scattered sheep, so I will care for My sheep and will deliver them from all the 
places to which they were scattered on a cloudy and gloomy day. I will bring 
them out from the peoples and gather them from the countries and bring them to 
their own land; and I will feed them on the mountains of Israel, by the streams, 
and in all the inhabited places of the land. I will feed them in a good pasture, and — 
their grazing ground will be on the mountain heights of Israel. There they will lie 


down on good grazing ground and feed 1n rich pasture on the mountains of Israel. 
I will feed My flock and I will lead-them to rest,’ declares the Lord Gop. 


ae Timothy Keller, Generous Justice: How God's Grace Makes Us Just (New York, NY: 
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In the New Testament this same point is made in John 15:11-15: 

I am the good shepherd; the good shepherd lays down His life for the sheep. He 

who is a hired hand, and not a shepherd, who is not the owner of the sheep, sees ~ 

the wolf coming, and leaves the sheep and flees, and the wolf snatches them and 
scatters them. He flees because he 1s a hired hand and is not concerned about the 

. Sheep. Iam the good shepherd, and I know My own and My own know Me, even 
as the Father knows.Me and I know the Father; and I lay down My life for the 
sheep. : 

Verse number five shows that what God the Shepherd does with the sheep once 
God finds them. God picks them, puts them on God’s shoulder and brings them back to 
the fold. God picks them up because they are not able to walk on their own. They cannot 
walk because they have been alone and are wounded. While they have value, they are 
bruised. God does what any good shepherd does; God laid it on God’s shoulders. This 
seemingly insignificant detail actually says a great deal about the process of God’s 
process of education and discipleship. 

The shepherd does not merely find the sheep and try to lead it into correct 
behavior. Nor does the shepherd find the sheep and then simply release the sheep again. 
Instead, the shepherd takes the sheep on own strong shoulders and bears the weight of 
taking him back to the sheepfold. This shows the commitment to the lost sheep that the 
shepherd must have in order to see results. One of the greatest tragedies we see in the 
church today is the unwillingness on behalf of Christians to “pick up” those who are in 
need. Like these sheep, these are individuals are not necessarily looking for a “hand out” 
but for a “hand up.” In a society where the prevailing government policy is one of “taking 


away” opportunities, the postmodern church is needed more than ever to aid in the 


spiritual, intellectual and emotional development of the masses. 
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In — six we see those who love what’ God loves will rejoice in what God 
rejoices over.” In this case, God rejoices over reclaiming a lost sheep. Assisting in the 
education and development of the masses; not only helps the church of today claim the 
lost sheep, more importantly equips and empowers - for the work which is to come. 

Moreover this verse teaches that whenever the lost sheep was found and brought 
back into the fold the people celebrated. Later in this chapter of Luke it is said that the 
woman who finds a lost coin rejoices over it and the father who receives back a lost child 
rejoices over his return. Throughout the Bible it is clear that rejoicing in what God 
accomplishes is an act of ini This means rejoicing in reclaiming lost sheep and 
training them through educational processes has two results. First, rejoicing over God’s 
work is an act of worshipping Him. Secondly, a oicing over the return of a lost sheep 
shows the value of the sheep and motivates the community toward further action. 
Another indictment of the Christian church 1s the silence when it comes to rejoicing over 
the restoration of those who have strayed. 

In the parallel verse in Matthew 11, it was a common belief angels were sent to 
watch over the people of God. It was also understood they reported back to God what had 
happened to those whom they watched over. Thus, mistreating one of God’s children 
would result not only in offending the siigele but also offending the God who sent the 
angels.” 

Although partnering in education as an advocate for children would have 


immediate practical benefits, ultimately the goal of reaching out to children through 
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education is to show them the power of the Gospel and God’s love.”' In this way the 
church is happy to see immediate benefits such as higher self-esteem, better home lives, 
and higher productivity; but the goals are much loftier. 

In Matthew we observe that although much is said about finding the will of God 
and discerning what steps God would have God’s people to take. In verse fourteen the 
passage strictly tells its readers God does not desire any little children to simply be turned 
away, discarded, and lost. In a world system that only affirms and invests in the 
privileged and brightest prospects, the church must step in and reclaim those who are just 
as important to God the Father. It is a beautiful picture of joy as the sheep are restored. 
How this picture should encourage sinners to trust the greatest Shepherd! What joy there 
is in being found! There is nothing here of a reluctant shepherd scolding the sheep, but 


rather of relief and elation.°? 
Matthew 25:31-46: - 


... But when the Son of Man comes in His glory, and all the angels with Him, then 
He ‘will sit on His glorious throne. All the nations will be gathered before Him; 
and He will separate them from one another, as the shepherd separates the sheep 
from the goats; and He will put the sheep on His right, and the goats on the left. 
Then the King will say to those on His right, ‘Come, you who are blessed of My 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world. 
‘For I was hungry, and you gave Me something to eat; I was thirsty, and you gave 
Me something to drink; I was a stranger, and you invited Me in; naked, and you 
clothed Me; I was sick, and you visited Me; I was in prison, and you came to Me.’ 
Then the righteous will answer Him, ‘Lord, when did we see You hungry, and 
feed You, or thirsty, and give You something to drink? And when did we see You _ . 
a stranger, and invite You in, or naked, and clothe You? When did we see You 
sick, or in prison, and come to You?’ The King will answer and say to them, 
‘Truly I say to you, to the extent that you did it to one of these brothers of Mine, © 
even the least of them, you did it to Me.’ Then He will also say to those on His 
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left, ‘Depart from Me, accursed ones, into the eternal fire which has been 

prepared for the devil and his angels; for I was hungry, and you gave Me nothing 

to eat; I was thirsty, and you gave Me nothing to drink; I was a stranger, and you 

did not invite Me in; naked, and you did not clothe Me; sick, and in prison, and 

you did not visit Me.’ Then they themselves also will answer, ‘Lord, when did we 

see You hungry, or thirsty, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, and did 

not take care of You?’ Then He will answer them, ‘Truly I say to you, to the 

extent that you did not do it to one of the least of these, you did not do it to Me.’ 

These will go away into eternal punishment, but the righteous into eternal life.” 

To drive home some of his previous points, Jesus shifts to a discussion on 
eschatology. In response to questions from his disciples, Jesus delivers his teaching on 
the Kingdom of God, the end of days, the signs of his return, and the judgment of the 
nations in heaven. 

While there are benefits to being a follower of Christ on the earth, the ultimate 
reward for any follower of Christ 1s to enter into God’s eternal kingdom to fellowship 
with Christ and all of his people. 

Except for visiting the imprisoned, all of these deeds were in the catalog of good 
deeds done by the Israelites.*’ The main point of this passage is Christians should not only 
go to the weakest and the least but they should also go in the name of Jesus. It is clear 
that even unbelievers do good things. The difference is that the Christian does so as a 
representative of Christ, not seeking to bring glory to any human. Notice the mention of 
the “six works” as referenced by the master. The significant point of these works 1s that 
all six refer to the King himself: “I did hunger,” “I did thirst,” etc. Each work is thus 
made personal as. having been done to and for the King. That makes plain most clearly 


the inner motive that prompted these works, love for this King; the love that springs from 


faith in this King. Having received his saving grace by faith, our gratitude responds by 
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works that are intended for him. The next significant point that this verse makes is the 
fact that all the works mentioned are of the humblest and the lowliest kind. Not one grand 
work is listed; this is in glaring contrast with the claims made in 7:22. All these are works 
in which even the smallest faith ss easily produce. Even the smallest faith saves. In 
connection with giving drink, note Mark 9:41. In ovvnyayete the ovbv conveys the idea of 
taking the stranger into the family and giving him lodging 

The verb zepiBaAdsw in iis thirty-six 1s used to designate the putting on of any 
kind of clothing, and yujvdc refers to insufficient covering; it does not necessarily mean 
absolute nakedness. The verb émtoxéntopat, “to look upon,” has the sense of “to visit 
with help.” The last work, going to those in prison, helps to cast a light on all these 
works. They recall what Jesus said about the persecutions his believers would have to 
suffer. Any comfort and any help, ever so slight, offered to believers in these 
cicunstiaces-would really be a.confession of Christ and thus in the highest sense a work 
of faith.** 

In the last verse, Jesus is depicted’as a king reigning over his people; he also 
makes it clear that he identifies with those who are broken, despised, and mistreated. The 
reason he can identify with them is because he himself was broken, despised, and 
mistreated during the course of his life. This found its climax in his death on the cross. 

There would be no argument that the church must care for its cwn children. The 
Bible goes further to say that the church must care for the weakest among the community 
including spiritual orphans. Spiritual orphans are those children and young people who 


do not have parents who disciple them. In the church’s commitment to fam:ly ministry, 
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family-focused church events, and-family-driven educational practices, it 1s easy to forget 
there are children who often get left out. Since we believe all believers have been adopted 
into God’s family, each child that comes into our church should feel like they have 
spiritual parents to love and protect them.” Just as Jesus did not shun children for 
wanting to sit at his feet, we too should view children as a blessing and not as a nuisance. 
When the church pursues the weak and downtrodden, it demonstrates a Gospel truth. This 
truth is not only shown to the children who receive the benefits of the ministry; it shows 
the community at large and other church members that God cares for the weak. *° 

It is debatable as to whether Jesus is referring simply to the poor and 
disadvantaged who are already within the church or whether he includes those who are 
currently not believers.*’ Regardless of how one chooses to reconcile this issue, two 
things are clear. First, the local church is to take care of its own members. This not only 
includes meeting needs and promoting positive education but also corrective education in 
the form of discipline. Secondly, the church cannot stop at taking care of its own 
members. Jesus himself met the needs of those who were not full-time followers of his. 
The image of care and concer that the Bible depicts is that the church cares for the weak 
and downtrodden within its own walls first and then spills over into “Jerusalem, Judea, 


and the ends of the earth.’ 
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| Clearly there is much at stake in caring for the weakest and the poorest among 
people. Matthew 1s not advocating that people can somehow earn salvation through deeds 
of agiieensntes but rather that a person who truly is a follow of Christ and has been born 
again will do the things that God has commanded, including taking care of the weak. 

One last point, this particular verse, contrary to recent agreements, 1s not intended 
to infer that the punishment for those who are lost. end not in Christ 1s eternal. Rather this 
passage is intended to offer two points of motivation. First, church members should seek 
to do the work of God because they are convicted that they must bear fruit as disciples. 
Secondly, churches should do the work of God because they want to see people rescued 
from eternal punishment and instead be welcomed into eternal life. Hence, there remains 
no more pressing priority in this life than to respond properly to Jesus and his messengers 
by becoming disciples through faith in him. Alas, we must demonstrate Christ’s lordship 
in our lives through acts of service—to all the aceay: yes, but especially to those of the 
household of faith (Gal 6:10). 

Time and space does not allow for a more comprehensive analysis of the biblical 
mandate to teach and instruct. To be sure in the minds of the biblical writers, learning and ~ 
comprehension of scripture was critical to understanding one’s salvation. Through a 
process of what Cain Hope Fielder.calls the, “Secularization of the New Testament,” 
modern nempieies have made the Bible silent in areas such as race, poverty, justice and 
the Christian’s role uplifting the masses.°’ Yet the aforementioned scriptures point to a 
substantive and detailed description of what God expects from his people. Those who 
embrace a conservative biblical and theological orientation will continue to limit to.the 
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Bible’s scope on matters of faith and obedience. Others who understand the challenge of 
living between the Cross And The Lynching Tree are more than willing to read and 
digest everything the Bible has to say to those who are in the greatest need. 

Lastly as S. K. Weber points out, “All of us will stand before the judgment seat of 
the king to answer for our treatment of others, especially fellow believers. Our 
responsibility is to minister to the needs of others as though we were ministering to Jesus 


the king. To ignore a need we can meet is equivalent to ignoring Jesus the king." 
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. CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The journey of black people in America, from slavery to freedom to equality had 
been long and arduous at best. Down through the years a number of barriers have existed 
which have hindered blacks 1n their quest for equality. For over 250 years these 
descendants of African queens and kings were treated as less than human. Forced into a 
brutal system of slavery, they were not allowed to raise families, teach their children their - 
rich and colorful heritage, or take advantage of a very fundamental right, the opportunity | 
to learn to read and write. For them life was about survival. In order-to survive they 
turned to their roots, the hymns and songs, which not only spoke of their struggle, but of 
an anticipated deliverance. Pike the children of Israel, they were cut off from their 
homeland. -These Israelites were filled with the hope that God would send a “Moses” who 
would rescue them from the oppressive American system of human bondage. 

The origin of the biackswhits eevemen gap can be traced to southern 
plantations, slave markets and prisons situated throughout this country. It was in these 
places, as well as on Jim Crow streetcars, in inferior schools and in the caucuses of 
corrupt municipal, state and federal government bodies that the deliberate and malicious 
plan to dehumanize, disenfranchise and deprive black people of their basis human rights .. 


would be carried out. This portion of this document will examine the growth and 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Christian theology contains an abundance of literature that addresses the need for .. 
churches, its ministers and parishioners to extend their ministry in such a way that it 
reaches the masses of people. Third century church theologians, often known as the 
Patristic fathers, in addition to addressing theological issues such as the trinity, the 
divinity and humanity of Ghrist-and the sacraments, they also spoke of such a mandate. 

Several of the Reformation era’s greatest theologians, Luther, Calvin and Zwingli 
espoused doctrines that supposed the church’s involvement in affairs of the state such as 
health and wellness, political empowerment and especially education. In more recent 
years, Liberation theologians such as Gustavo Gutierrez have emphasized the “theology 
of praxis,” calling for a theology which is academic as well as practical. The 1960s gave 
birth to the rise of Black Theology, spearheaded by Dr. James Cone. Black Theology at — 
its core is an attempt to answer the question, ““What does the gospel of Jesus Christ say 
about the struggle of Black people in America?” It is this branch of Theology, Black 
Theology, which will be the basis for the theological section of this research. However, 
before delving into Black Theology, a brief analysis of what theologians have had to say 
especially related to the church’s involvement in education may be beneficial. 

Clement of Alexandria was considered the first philosopher to highlight the 


harmony between faith and reason. For Clement, the art and engagement in the 
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development of the academic achievement gap, discuss some of the causes of this 
phenomenon ad identify possible solutions to this perplexing problem. 

One year before the Mayflower arrived on American soil, Africans found their 
way to the new land. Hailing from Spain, these Africans possessed names such as 
Antonio, Pedro and Isabella. Seventeen of these sojourners landed in Jamestown 
Virginia. They would serve as the forerunners of what would become the African 
American presence in the United States.’ Like the Europeans who would come one year 
later they were here in search of opportunity. They came from a country with a rich 
history. They were, as G. M. James pointed out, “Kings and Queens, inventors of 
Astronomy, Geography, Medicine, Science and Physics.”” Still for them America 
represented a new and unconquered territory. Although they were unfamiliar with 
Horatio Alger’s “Rages to Riches,” hypothesis, they too possessed a belief that if they 
worked hard, their lives could matter. What they were not aware of was what lay ahead, 
an evil known as chattel slavery: They were accustomed to slavery for sure but this 
system would be different. Unlike any form of rene they had seen, this color-based 
system of sppie sion would negate any hope or opportunity for personal growth and 
advancement. As slaves they were deprived of the fundamental right to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. Stripped of such rights, neither they nor their children would 
have access to books or any other means to learn. Therefore, learning to read and right 


was for the most part out of the question. As a consequence, the descendants of the 
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Africans would lag behind the distaenlants of Europe in the mastery of reading, writing 
and mathematics. History has shown their desire to‘learn to read, to write, or to learn was 
never an issue. What was at issue however was the lack of opportunity. Yet in spite of a 
legal and social system, which forbade learning, these slaves and their descendants 
learned to read and communicate. Over the years, history has provided a detailed account: 
of the struggle for educational equality through a series of dialogues that have since 
become known as slave narrativés. It was within these stories that slaves told of their 
struggle for freedom and their quest for full citizenship in this great country known as the 
United States of America. 

In spite of the challenges associated with life in the Peculiar Institution, most 
slaves understood the value of learning to read and write. For them, learning to read and 
write offered more than personal fulfillment, but a gateway toward freedom.’ While hard 
data 1s sketchy, oral tradition underscores the length and breadth of their pursuit for 
knowledge. 

There are numerous storesor slaves who were hanged when they discovered 
reading books. There were also stories of patrollers who would disrupt Sunday ehieeh 
services where slaves were pains taught to read. In order to learn to read slaves cajoled 
white children into teaching them in exchange for marbles and candy. They also paid 
large sums of money to poor white people to teach them to read. If a blue back anciler (a 
school dictionary) could be found they would quickly take it and absorb as much of its 
content as possible before passing the knowledge on to others. 
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For these slaves, learning to read not only armed them and prepared them for 
freedom; it provided them with a sense of humanity and personhood. To be able to read 
and write was good and noble. Beyond the psychological benefits of being literate, there 
were practical advantages as well. asiaiertages were able to file legal documents 
protesting their andinvement They were able to assist other slaves in other matters 
pertinent to the cause of freedom. As history shows, most black leaders in the nineteenth 
century would come from the ranks of the literate. Among the abolitionists, one of the 
greatest who would emerge as a voice for freedom would be Fredrick Douglas, who in 
his Narrative In T, he Life Of A Slave offered a detailed account of not only his quest for 
freedom, but his will to learn to read in spite of his master’s hostility. 

- Douglas was fortunate in that he had a mistress, Mrs. Auld, who began the 
process of teaching him to read. Mrs. Auld was different from most white women of her 
time. Douglas attributed this to her having never owned slaves and to her having to. work 
and make a living. Thus she did not require of her slaves excessive servile labor. 

When her husband learned that she was teaching slaves to read he immediately 
forbade it. His logic was that learning to read would “spoil a nigger.” Auld eventually 
complied _ her husband and ceased teaching shai slaves to read. Douglas was deeply 
troubled at the change of heart of his mistress. For him, her philosophy of denying slaves 
this very basic right was contradictory and morally wrong. In addressing his feeling 
toward his mistress, his continued desire to learn and for freedom he said the following: 

From that moment, I understood the pathway from slavery to freedom. It was just 

what I wanted and I got it at a time when I least expected. Whilst I was saddened 

by the thought of losing the aid of my kind mistress, I was gladdened by the 
invaluable instruction which I had gained from my master. Though conscious of 


the difficulty of learning without a teacher, I set out with high hope and a fixed 
purpose, at whatever cost of trouble, to learn to how to read. The decided manner 
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with which he spoke, and strove to impress his wife with the evil consequences of 

giving me instruction served to convince me that he was deeply sensible of the 

truths he was uttering. It gave me the best assurance that I might rely with the 
utmost confidence on the results which he said, would flow from teaching me to 
read. What he feared most, that I desired most. What he most loved that I hated. 

That which to him was a great evil, to be carefully shunned, was tomea great 

good, to be diligently sought and the argument which he so warmly waged against 

my learning to read, only seemed to inspire me with a desire and determination to 
learn.’ 

So Douglas set out, not only to learn to read, but to be freed. By the end of his 
life, this illiterate slave had become an internationally famous abolitionist with a bank 
named after him. Although a beneficiary of republican generosity during the 
reconstruction years where Blacks were afforded educational, political and economic 
clout, Douglas would spend the rest of his life fighting for equal rights for other black 
people. For him, these rights could only be obtained through education. 

In addition to Fredrick Douglas there were other individuals such as the A. M. E. 
church Bishop Daniel Payne who worked tirelessly through the church to teach slaves to 
read. While there is ample research that focuses on the roles that northern missionaries 
and philanthropists played in providing teachers for freed slaves, what is not always 
discussed is the role that Black leaders, mainly through the church, as well as Masonic 
lodges and,benevolent clubs played in the educating slaves. As the years would progress, 
organizations like the NAACP, the Urban League, Black fraternities and sororities and , 


most importantly, the Black church would take the lead in addressing the educational 


deficiencies of Black people. 
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History of Education for African Americans 

It is all too often the case that the discussion surrounding the black-white 
achievement gap is done so without a atceicea for history. This omission can be a 
fatal flaw in dadensaudine the achievement gap. As the father of Negro History, Carter 
G. Woodson points out in The Mis—Education Of The Negro: 

To point out merely the defects-as they are today will be of little benefits to the 

present and future generations. These things must be viewed in the historical 

setting. The conditions of today have to be determined by what took place in the 
past, and in careful study of this history we can see more clearly the great theatre 
of events in which the negro has played a part.’ 

The years immediately following slavery witnessed the birth of several black 
primary schools, high schools and colleges, which were then known as “normal schools.” 
Recognizing the need to address the “negro problem of illiteracy,” white missionaries 
came from the north to sstablish schools for the recently freed slaves. Still reluctant to 
afford these freed slaves with too much education, most of these institutions functioned 
as “trade schools” which taught students horseshoe repair, farming, and other domestic 
skills, which were akin to what they had done as slaves. While there were some 
individuals who acknowledged the fact that a minimal degree of learning was needed to 
function in society, the intent of these “missionaries” was certainly not to provide freed 
blacks with the type of education which resembled what a white person would receive. 

After ies) was abolished in 1865, primary schools were set up to — the 
newly freed slaves the fundamentals of reading and writing. Most of these schools were 
elementary schools with an extremely limited curriculum. Most of the courses were 
taught by wits teachers with limited education! Even when a more “educated teacher” 
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taught courses these courses were taught at the most basic level. The prevailing wisdom 
was that the best course of instruction for Black people should be composed of a very 
limited amount of Math, Philosophy, Latin or other Languages and be more top heavy in 
the trades and industrial arts. This type of education was thought to make the former 
slave a more aasiot and productive citizen.° Nevertheless, as a result of governmental 
‘entities and liberal views on educating former slaves, the late 1870s saw a degree of 
education become available for blacks. 

— of the schooling accessible prior to and after the civil war was restricted to 
primary schooling. To be fair, this was true for most Americans except those from 
wealthy families. However, while the Reconstruction period of 1870 to 1890 witnessed 
an increasing number of high school options available for White Americans, the same 
was not true for African Americans. African American students had very few options 
when it came to romnalized schooling beyond primary school and most of these schools 
were located in either northern cities or in large southern cities. Between 1880-1930, all 
but a few of the high schools for blacks were located in large cities. Since the majority of 
blacks lived in the south, attending school beyond the elementary grades was not an 
option. The present day Achievement Gap and its relationship between the establishment 
of black high schools cannot be overstated. One of the most oppressive dynamics in the 
history of education can be seen inne deliberate actions of southern states and local 
governments which expanded schooling options through high school for white children 


while refusing to provide the same for black children. In rural southern communities 
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there could seldom be found a high school for blacks. James D. Anderson in his book The 


Education Of Blacks In The South makes the following comment about the lack of high 
schools for blacks: “The virtual absence of black public high schools reflected the 
opposition of the black majority of white southerners, particularly the rural communities 
and small towns, to black secondary education” 

Consequently, during a Sity-seat period after slavery, the school accessibility 
gap between blacks and poor whites would expand at an enormously alarming rate. To 
prove the point, data was taken in 1880 which showed that only about three-percent of all. 
high school age children, black or white were enrolled in or attending high school. A 
subsequent national survey of Secondary Education administered in 1930 showed that 
this number had risen ‘2 forty-seven-percent. Much of this growth was due to 
governmental funding and soate philanthropy. Indeed, by 1930 American high schools 
had become “the.people’s college.” However these children were mostly white children. 

As a result of governmental incentives white students in the south, in spite of 
abject poverty, were able to attend school at the same level with students from other 
regions of the country. By 1930, thirty-eight-percent of the white children in the south 
attended some form of high school. With the aid of Northern financial supporters, the 
number of white students attending high school continued to rise. Scholars suspect that | 
this was done to “repay” the south for the losses it suffered as result of civil war and the 
cessation of slavery. By 1940, ninety-three-percent of whites in the south attended some 


form of high school. In some states such as Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
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Florida, Missouri, and Delaware, the number of white students attending high school 
exceeded that of the national average.’ 

This would not be the case for black children in the south. No greater example of 
this disparity could be found than in Mississippi. Black school-aged students 
outnumbered whites by three to ane Yet the percentage of blacks attending secondary 
school was four times less than that of whites. Although the number of blacks receiving 
secondary education would eventually yamp from ten-percent of the sepulanon to 
fourteen-percent, Black students were still behind whites in terms of access to secondary 
education. Consequently, by the early 1930s when the American high school had become 
the “people’s college” for middle and poor class whites and for European immigrants, for 
blacks it was just an illusion." 

Another factor that shaped the discriminatory nature of secondary education in the 
first three decades of the twentieth century was the United States Supreme Court’s 1899 
decision in the case of Cumming vs. School Board Of Richmond County, Georgia. This 
case reflected the unique appreanon of persons of African descent apart from those of 
other people. This case began in 1880, when the Richmond County School Board, after a 
long-standing demand by the Black community, established Ware High School in 
Augusta, Georgia. It was the only sible sich school for Blacks in Georgia and perhaps 
one of four in the eleven former Confederate states: Ware High School became a solid 
academic secondary school, a source of pride, and an avenue of mobility for Augusta’s 


striving black community. Yet on July 10, 1897, the school board pointing to the need for | 
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more black elementary schools dnd claiming that the schools were hard-pressed for 
funds, voted to close Ware High School. This decision aroused a storm of protest in the 
Black ssisianiadiiee which set in onon a seis of lawsuits that started in the local 
superior court and ended up in the U.S. Supreme Court.” 

The lawyers for Augusta’s Black plaintiffs pointed out before the U.S. Supreme 
Court that the Plessy vs. Ferguson case in 1896 allowed the states to establish racial 
segregation only if the accommodations anil facilities in public institution were equal. In .. 
other words, even if the racial segregation of schoolchildren was constitutional, the 
opportunities offered students of each race had to be substantially the same if the courts 
followed the “separate but equal” clause in “Plessy.” The vast majority of the previous 
decisions in both southern and nonien courts favored this interpretation of Plessy.- Yet, 
in his opinion for the U.S. Supreme Court, Justice John Marshall Harlan circumvented 
the question of whether P/essy mandated equal school facilities by simply not discussing 
the issue. Upon his belief that the school board would respond to a court injunction by 
closing white high schools instead of reopening Ware, Harlan concluded that the black 
plaintiffs demand for substantially equal facilities would damage white children without 
helping black children. Harlan ruled that to sustain an equal protection claim, the 
plaintiffs had to show positively that race and race alone led to the school board’s action. 
On behalf of the Supreme Court Harlan ruled that no such case had been established. This 
rule was issued even though lawyers for the plaintiffs had demonstrated more elementary 


schools for Whites than Blacks, higher salaries for White teachers compared to Black 
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teachers, and the inequity of closing the Black high school, while keeping open the white 


school.’ 

This decision would empower southern communities in their case against limited 
educational opportunities for Black children. White northern communities saw as a 
solution to the “negro problem” increased education opportunities. It was the opinion of 
southern whites that the less educated blacks were, the more amenable they would be to 
domestic service and manual labor: Anderson points out that for blacks the notion of 
“separate but equal” had now become a “derisive taunt” and the path toward equai access 
in the American Educational System would be rocky to say the least.’° 

In addition to the creation of high schools for Blacks, the late 1800s also saw the 
establishment of a number of Black colleges and universities. Initially, many of these 
newly created schools were classified as “normal schools” and colleges. Normal schools 
were teacher-training institutions, which were little more than high schools. Course work 
taught in these schools included high school level English and Math courses. There were, 
however, some schools that functioned more like established colleges offering courses on 
the classics, advanced mathematics, philosophy and the sciences. 

As was the case with the sabieihieh schools, many of these schools were 
established by northern missionaries who were sympathetic toward the plight of the 
newly freed slaves. In addition to providing much of the financial backing, white teachers . 
came from Northern states to serve as educators in these schools. 

The need to provide an education for freed slaves outpaced the availability. As 


Glenn Miller points out in his book Piety And Profession, “African Americans and white 
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missionary leaders both realized that unless significant numbers of African American 

teachers could be found, most people of color would remain untaught.'* Churches and 
missionary societies established schools to train Black teachers to work in conjunction 
with and work independent of their White counterparts. 

Thus the following schools were founded by missionary societies or similar 
organizations: Hampton Institute, Tougaloo College and Talladega were all founded by . 
The eiuliaen Missionary Society. In 1867, this same organization also launched Straight 
University, which contained multiple departments including a law school and an art 
school. Others schools founded during that period included: Knoxville College, Johnson 
C. Smith University were anced by the Presbyterian board of Missions. 

The following institutions: Benedict College, Bishop College, Morehouse 
College, Shaw University, Spellman College and Virginia Union were founded by the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. 

Lastly the Methodist Episcopal churches were responsible for the founding of 
Bennett College, Clark University, Claflin College, Meharry Medical College, Morgan 
College, Philander Smith College, Rust College and Wiley College. Most if not all of 
these schools an founded in the late 1800s with the goal being to educate former slaves 
aS well as the descendants of slaves." 

As black churches experienced erowth in numbers and resources they began to 
establish oii themselves. Some of the Colleges established by black churches 


included Paul Quinn College and Allen University (1881) in, Morris Brown College 
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(1884) and Edward Waters College (1888). Other colleges founded by churches included | 


Shorter College and Kittrell College (1886), Payne University (1989), Turner College 
(1890), and Lampton College (191 Ly 

Spellman College, initially called the Atlanta Baptist Female Seminary, 
developed from the school in Friendship Baptist Church located in Atlanta. Likewise, 
Morehouse College was first established as Augusta Institute and was housed in the 
oldest African American church in Atlanta, Springfield Baptist Church. Both of these 
schools are examples of how the African American Community moved its education 
programs from its churches into its colleges. 

As these educational institutions matured over time, they developed stronger 
curriculum. By the earlier 1900s, they developed collegiate focused departments designed 
to encourage their students to pursue and complete a “full college course.””’ 

In time courses in Latin, Greek, French and Mathematics were taugnt. Students at 
these universities were encouraged to pursue coursework beyond the study of agriculture. 
This focus would unfold over the next forty years as two schools of thought concerning 
Afro-American higher education sonia ates The W. E. B. Dubois school of thought 
would challenge Blacks to pursue a rigorous and intellectual coursework. The Booker T. 
Washington Model encouraged Blacks to pursue inguatiel education."* 

History would show these Historically Black Colleges and Universities, now 


known as HBCUs, would work side by side with churches, the NAACP and other 
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organizations to nurture, cultivate and send cut a group of activist scholars. These 
individuals possessed both the charisma and the intellect to wage the war against 
segregation. Whether in the courtroom or the choir room, graduates of Black colleges 
were found assisting the cause of freedom. As W. E. B. Dubois’ “talented tenth,” they 
understood quite well the privilege associated with having a college education. They 
were creatures of two worlds; educated American, but still black.’ However in spite of 
the great work of Black high schools and the Black colleges, the twentieth century, at 
least from an educational perspective would be defined by an achievement gap. This was 
part of Gann Mydral’s, American Dilemma” that was and is inextricably related to the 
problems of crime, poverty, health-care, mass incarceration and other issues that plague 


American Society. 


The Achievement Gap 
The achievement gap or the test gap is a term used to explain the variation in test 
scores between various groups of people.*' Educational researchers and sociologists have 
used the term “achievement gap” since the’ 1960s. However, as far back as 1917 it was 
used by U.S. Army officials, ‘tha began to take note of the differences between Black 
and White soldiers on intelligence tests. Initially called the Black White Achievement 
Gap, current research has shifted to focus on the gaps between social economic groups as 


well as the gap between persons diagnosed with learning disabilities and those for whom 
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English is a second language. For the purpose of this document, the focus will largely be 


on the disparity between Black and White students. In terms of where the gap is prevalent 
there is data which points to the Sap throughout the k-12 educational pipeline. 

It is widely documented that by the twelfth grade Biack students on average lag 
behind White students. But where does this problem come from? In recent years 
longitudinal studies have been conducted, which would hopefully shed some light on 
how the gap widens through the student’s academic career. 

In 1998 and 1999, a study known as the Early Childhood Longitudinal Study— 
Kindergarten Class or (ECLS-K) was administered by the U.S. Department of Education... 
As results peasants come in, researchers found differences between White and Black 
students in math and reading. White students were more likely to know their shapes and 
could count higher than black students. As it related to reading White students more often 
knew their'letters (74% eapated to 59% for Blacks) and their sounds. The good news 
however was that by the second grade, Black students had caught up. Yet the data does 
show there is a gap early in the educational process.” 

Using the same data from the ECLS-K, researchers discovered the gap in reading, 
which was only three points when the students entered kindergarten, had grown to 
seventeen points by the end of the fifth grade. A similar pattern was found in 
mathematics with the difference being, the gap was slightly higher than in reading at both’ 


the kindergarten and fifth grade level.” 
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Data taken from the National Longitudinal Survey shows that in spite of emphasis 
on student achievement and federal legislation such as No Child Left Behind (N CLB) 
and Race To The Top (RTTT), Blacks, Latinos, students categorized as high poverty and 
students who qualify for special education services still lag behind White and Asian 
students in eek of gradation rates.” In many states, where the goal is a ninety-percent 
sidietes rate within a period of four school years, these students graduate often at rate 
of fifty-percent or less. Within this number is the alarming rate at which Black males fail 
to cakes from high school. In many urban schools throughout the country, Black male 
students graduate at a rate of thirty-percent, meaning only three in ten Black male 
students graduate from high school in a four year period. While some of these students 
are able to obtain their General Equivalency Diploma (GED) later in life, this number is 
still unacceptable. 

Finally the cycle of the achievement gap is such that even at the college level, 
Blacks, Latinos, and other poor students take longer to obtain college degrees, if they are 
able get them at all. 

Even after the discovery of the achievement gap, there was little if anything 
conducted in the form of research to ascertain the cause of the gap. One reason for such 
complacency was the general siescindiiien in ii minds of the predominately white 
psychologists and researchers. For them the answer was simple; blacks were by and large 
intellectually inferior to whites. As time passed, researchers would begin to examine the 
role of variables such as family dynamics, poverty, religious participation, parent’s 
education level and household income in determining student achievement. By the 1970s 
studies were being conducted which examined environmental factors such as the 
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condition of school facilities. Level of school funding has also been mentioned as 
correlative,to student achievement. Today some of the focus has shifted to access to 
technology and how that access bears out in site achievement. 

What is likely the case is that many of these variables along with a combination of 
personal desire have a bearing on student achievement. Internal motivation and ambition 
may contribute to achievement especially in individual cases where students come from 
similar backgrounds as their peers, yet they manage to perform a higher rate- 

Among the theories offered to explain the achievement gap, one which is not so 
popular, bal still contains a small following is the notion of genetic differences between 
various groups of people. The next section will examine of the work that psychologists 
and other academicians have offered to justify their rationale on student achievement to 


gaps relating to intelligence. 


Genetics and Achievement Gap 

Is there a genetic link between Black and White Intelligence? For the last forty 
years researchers have looked for answers to this question. Even before the term 
“achievement Gap” was used in academic circles, psychologists and other researchers 
documented differences in learning and cognitive abilities. 

As far bib as 1897, researcher George Stetson tested Black and White students. 
In ied he tested 500 students from a Washington D.C. high school. His test 
consisted of a poetry reading after which students were asked to interpret what they had 


read orally and in writing. Operating on the assumption intelligence was tied to skin 
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pigmentation, Stetson chose the darkest Afro-American students that he could locate for 
his study. However, the results of his research proved something different. 

After testing twenty-five students, Stetson’s research found that instead of scoring 
lower.on the test, the darker students actually scored in many instances higher than their 
Caucasian counterparts. While this attempt to prove a biogenetic correlation between race 
and achievement proved unsuccessful this did not prevent others from attempting make 
the achievement disparity a matter of simple genetics. 

Perouenont the twentieth century, scholars have made references to a possible 
genetic link between achievement and intelligence. At a 1992 speech at the University of 
Virginia, Sarah Scarr argued that differences in human intelligence should best be 
understood through biogenetics. Others would follow, some vocal and others not as 
vocal, in advocating a genetics based understanding of intelligence. The-volatile nature of 
the subj sea kept many researchers from putting their beliefs in writing. However, all of 
this changed with the publication of a book that would reignite the discussion of race, 
intelligence and achievement. 

In 1994, Richard Hentai and Andrew Murray released their ground breaking 
and controversial work, The Bell Curve. This book would spark a heated debate in the 
academic community over the issue of race and intelligence.” 

While careful not to deny individual differences that may account for 
achievement, Murray and Herrnstein would build most of their thesis on the belief that 
genetics plays a substantial role in performance and intelligence testing. Analyzing data 
from groups and several hundred subgroups, they first set up to repudiate theories that 
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equated test scores to saticeeonomie status (SES) or legal and historical 1mpediments 
that may have restricted access to necessary sauna 

They began their work by underscoring the differences between Black and White 
student’s test scores. After highlighting such differences, they transitioned to a discussion 
on the possible causes of the gap. As a disclaimer, they discussed the fact that the 
differences in test scores are not restricted to just Blacks and Whites. Asians, they pointed 
out, tend to have higher test scores than both groups. Persons of Jewish ancestry also tend 
to have higher a scores. Still for the purpose of their research, they concluded that the 
groups with the large enough sample were Blacks and Whites. 

Building on previous arguments from Mark Synderman, Stanley Synderman 
(1980), wi A. Jenson (1992), their intent was to show a correlation between intelligence 
and race. 

As expected, The Bell Curve was met with intense scrutiny. Scholars such as Asa 
Hillard, Claude Steel and Theresa Perry pointed - bias in intelligence testing. Others 
such as Jonathan Kozol identified other dynamics like conditions of school facilities as a 
correlation between Black and White achievements. Psychologists often referenced the 
famous Doll Study coriducted in the 1940s by Dr. Kenneth Clarke to underscore the 
psychosocial effects that racism and poverty had on Black self-esteem, testing, and 
academic achievement. While no one has yet to identify a single cause for this problem, 


the last fifteen years has at least brought awareness to the table that crisis does exist. 
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Wealth and Academic Achievement 

Since the seventies, scholars have studied the correlation between social class and | 
achievement. In the minds of these researchers, current socio-economic dynamics 
including education level, job status, living conditions and health disparities can best be 
understood by examining one’s social class. Beginning with William Julius Wilson, who 
in his 1978 groundbreaking work, The iit aa Significance Of Race,’* declared that 
race 1S no ionpecths dominant rung on a person’s ladder of success. Since then others, 
including Shapiro and Conley (1994 and 1999), have suggested that wealth is a more 
reliable predictive in determining social advancement than skin color. While many would _ 
argue their conclusions are flawed.at best; an analysis of the correlation between personal — 
wealth, the wealth within a particular school community or the relative wealth of the 
entire district may be fruitful in understanding the achievement gap disparity. 

In his book, Black And In The Red, ‘ie sociologist Dalton Conley defines wealth 
as “having possession of assets.”’’ Assets, he suggests can be defined as cash, stocks, 
bonds, mufual funds or any wther matter of resources, which can be converted or liquated. 
To make his point, he provides a fictitious analogy of two couples, one Black and one 
White, who both lose their job at the local plant. While both of the young men have 
similar things in common; they are married and have one child apiece, the difference lies 
in the generational wealth that the White asin has. In the story the White couple 


benefited early in their marriage from having parents with the means to allocate them a 
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down payment on their house. As a result they were able to get a lower interest rate and 
consequently pay their home off early. Having a house that was paid for provided them a 
cushion during the layoff and they were able to remain their lifestyle even with the 
husband’s lower salary. 

Life for the Black couple was different. In this analogy, all to similar to real life, 
the couple lost their home and found themselves in a hole almost impossible to climb out ' 
of. 

In another study on wealth, Melvin Oliver and Thomas Shapiro, the authors of 
Black Wealth, White Wealth, suggest that because of lack of access to sufficient capital, 
Blacks are siable to take advantage of the emerging technological economy. 
Consequently, they have been unable to relocate out from deteriorated neighborhoods. 
These same communities are often the home to some of the most academically 


challenged schools in their region.” 


Other Non-Academic Factors that Affect Achievement 
Prior to and after Brown vs. the Board of Education, it was not uncommon to visit 
predominately Black schools and find textbooks ten to fifteen years behind those used in 
White school settings. Jonathan Kozol in his provocative book, Savage Inequalities, 
makes the point that schools with these types of deficiencies always lag behind their 


counterparts in test scores.”’ For Black schools the challenge is not only the age of the 
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books, but the lack of sufficient numbers of bocks, so students could take books home 
with them. This issue is played out today in a different way but with the same result. In 
the age of technology, many urban and poor schools that house large numbers of Black 
and Latino,students, have few if'any computers, [Pads and other digital devices. Known 
as the “technology gap,” this lack of access to twenty-first century technology is a key 
contributor to the currentl ac evenment sap. In another of his books, The Shame Of The 
Nation, Kozol calls for government agencies, non-profits, foundations, churches and 
community groups to work together as a nation to address the problem of the 
underachievement of poor Americans.” 

As it the case with textbooks, most of the Black schools were housed in 
substandard facilities. Researchers have shown that poor lighting, lack of toilets and 
other structural defects have a negative bearing on student achievement. While extensive 
studies are incomplete, there 1s research that shows that dynamics such as having 
sufficient classroom lighting aad having clean restrooms that function can also impact 
student achievement. 

Unlike majority White schools, which are often situated in more prosperous 
neighborhoods, Black schools tend to be located a great distance from where its students 
live. Those that are situated in the community are adjacent to low-income housing. This 
makes the schools a hot bed for neighborhood problems that spill over into the school. 
When the school is located some distance away, transportation to and from school can 
become an issue. Many school districts only provided limited transportation. In large 


cities and some rural communities there is no school-sponsored transportation. As a 
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result, students without transportation are not afforded the opportunity to stay after school 
for what could be valuable one-on-one tutoring with a teacher. For many students who 
choose to matriculate in magnet schools or esi prep schools, this decision involves 
taking several buses to and from school. The student can conceivably leave the house 
before dark to and return home after dark. These students, while motivated academically, 
are simply tired and have little energy for homework. If in their household there is a lack 
of technology such as computer, they are faced with another disadvantage. Even a trip to 
the library 1s sometimes out of the ee for these students. 

Another factor that may play a role in the achievement gap, especially as it relates 
to ACT and SAT scores and college acceptance rates, is that of tracking. Tracking, also 
known as /eveling, as defined by Samuel Lucas and Adam Gamoran, is the process by 
which White students are more likely assigned to college prep courses while Black 
students are assigned or “tracked” to less rigorous courses:*' While other researchers have - 
attempted to show that the amount of tracking is miniscule, sufficient data exist which 
shows that tracking does exist and does have some bearing on ACT, SAT and college 
matriculation rates. In recent years many states have made some effort to address the 
achievement gap. Tennessee 1s one of those states. 

The history of public schools in Tennessee resembles that of other southem states. 
It was during the period of reconstruction around 1867 that the school system was opened 
to the public. Under the venerable icaliseehin of Parson Brownlow, the first school was 
opened in the mountains of east Tennessee. This school was opened to White students 


only. Efforts were made in the beginning to pass legislation supporting the education of 
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disenfranchised Blacks, but these efforts were aborted for what W. E. B. Dubois deemed 


to be “a bitter opposition from quarters not desirous of educating Negro children.””’ This 
was not surprising as Tennessee was the original home of the Klu Klux Klan. Missionary 
societies working in the state would often report schools for Black children being burned 
in defiance to the law. While laws were a between 1870 and 1873 to establish 
schools for Black children, these laws were largely ineffective because of the financial 
prostration of the state.*’ 

As is the case in other southern states, school astics in Tennessee have an 
achievement gap issue. As one of the first states awarded funds from President Obama’s 
Race To The Top (RTT), the Governor and other leaders have strived to be proactive in 
addressing this problem. To create accountability, schools and school aisigicts are placed 
in special categories that denote their level of academic performance; priority schools, 
focus schools, and reward schools.” Although recent data from the state’s Department of 
Education shows the achievement gap closing, Tennessee schools still struggle with 
various gaps in student achievement. 

Black students still lag behind White and Asian students on the states’ 
standardized tests. Likewise, children from less affluent homes score less than their 
counterparts from middle class homes. Others gaps can be found among students whose 
native language is not English and among students who meet the requirement for special 


education services. Beyond gaps among students, there are also gaps between districts. 
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Suburban school systems have a higher income per family and tend to score better on test 
scores as a district. To identify the problem and address these gaps, schools and school 
districts have been divided into several categories including high achieving schools, focus 
schools and priority schools. 

During the 2011-2012 school year, -160 schools were classified as focus schools. 


These schools have the following characteristics: 


1. They have a subgroup with a test success rate of less than five percent. Such 
subgroups include: Blacks, Asians, Hawaii/Pacific Islanders, Native Americans, 
Whites, Economic ee (ED), and Limited English Proficiency (LEP). 

2. They have a high school graduation rate of less than sixty percent. (In Tennessee, 
graduation 1s determined by the number of students who graduate in actually four . 
years after entering the ninth grade. They are allowed one idasaonal semester to 
complete their studies. Diplomas received after four years are counted against the .. 
graduation rate). 

These gaps are found in the following test areas: Third through eighth grade math, 
third through eighth grade reading, third through eighth grade science, Algebra I, English 
I and I. | 

These schools constitute the bottom five percent of schools in the state on TCAP 
scores. During.the 2011 and 2012 school year, there were eighty schools in this 
catenory 23 Over seventy of them were located in Memphis, Tennessee, the largest city in 


the state and the school district with the highest level of socio economically 
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disadvantaged students (SED). Six such schools were in Nashville, the State Capital and . 


the remainders were located in Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


Conclusion 

While governmental initiatives such as the No Child Left Behind Act (NCLB) and 
Race To The Top (RTT) may be well intended. The fact of the matter is there remains an . 
achievement gap. Fortunately, this gap has closed in the last ten to fifteen years, but not 
enough to warrant celebration. For too many students, the k-12 education system 1s 
failing to meet their needs. 

To address this gap, a comprehensive initiative is needed involving governmental 
entities, community and civic groups, foundations and non-profits. Since a large 
percentage of students who lag behind are Black, the leadership of the Black community 
must take an active role in addressing this issue. Leadership from the Black community, 
as Rod Paige points out, is paramount to any success in addressing the achievement gap.”° 
Similarly, historically black organizations must return to their roots of activism and 
become involved in the education of the masses. This will be a challenge because the 
current percentage of Black teachers is a low as it has been 1n sixty years. In this day and 
time, Dubois’ “talented tenth” are drawn away fot education as a career and cajoled 
into more glamorous careers such as engineering, law and medicine; all of which pay 
more than teaching. 

Lastly, the one organization in the Black community prepared to address the 


Black/White achievement gap is none other than the Black church. While the Black 
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church has lost some of its base as result of Black suburbanization, it continues to be the 
beacon of light in the Black community.”’ If done properly, the church can put programs 
in place that cannot only empower children to learn, but also empower parents with the 
tools necessary to educate a child in a postmodern society. While the challenge is great, it 
is not unattainable. With proper plannide: effective policies and vibrant community 
engagement, the last civil rights issue, the achievement gap can be defeated in this 


generation. 


_ >’ C. Eric Lincoln and Lawrence H. Mamiya, The Black Church In The African American 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Christian theology contains an abundance of literature that addresses the need for 
churches, its ministers and parishioners to extend their ministry in such a way that it 
reaches the masses of people. Third century church theologians, often known as the 
Patristic fathers, in addition to addressing theological issues such as the trinity, the 
divinity and humanity of Christ, and the sacraments, they also spoke of such a mandate. 

Several of the Reformation era’s greatest theologians, Luther, Calvin and Zwingli 
espoused doctrines that supposed the church's involvement in affairs of the state such as 
health and wellness, political empowerment and especially education. In more recent 
years, Liberation theologians such as Gustavo Gutierrez have emphasized the “theology 
of praxis,” calling for a theology which is academic as well as practical. The 1960s gave 
birth to the rise of Black Theology, spearheaded by Dr. James Cone. Black Theology at 
its core is an attempt to answer the question, “What does the gospel of Jesus Christ say 
about the seaeele of Black people in America?” It is this branch of Theology, Black 
heals: which will be the basis for the theological section of this research. However, 
before delving into Black Theology, a brief analysis of what theologians have had to say 
especially ssinted to the church’s involvement in education may be beneficial. 

Clement of Alexandria was considered the first philosopher to highlight the 


harmony between faith and reason. For Clement, the art and engagement in the 
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educational process could serve as evangelistic opportunity for Christians. Like other 
theologians who would follow, Clement believed in an educated clergy and membership. 
Consequently, Clement was fastaimental in establishing the famed Catechetical School 
of Alexandria. In this school young theologians were not only taught in biblical studies 
-and theological traditions, they were also introduced to studies in science, mathematics 
and literature. ' 

While the bulk of his theological writings focused on the concept of original sin 
and the need for the grace of God to remove its penalty, Augustine, the great theological 
giant, advocated the church’s involvement in community affairs and the educational 
process. For Augustine, man’s spiritual destiny was tied to man’s ability to learn. As the 
“fear of the Lord” was the beginning of wisdom, in Augustine’s eyes, the church was 
morally obligated to assist in the intellectual development of those around it. 

The heart of the protestant reformation was centered on the idea of returning the 
church to its thedlogical foundations. Its primary leaders, Martin Luther and John Calvin 
argued vehemently for the empowerment of individual believers while at the same time 
calling for the de-emphasis on paying pennants to-priests or other church sanctioned 
individuals. Over time both Luther and Calvin learned that is was impossible to fully 
address the church’s theological shortcoming without addressing the socio-political 
system upon which it was operating. 

_ For Martin Luther, this meant issuing a clarion call for the absolute right for all 


persons being taught to read the Bible. Luther suggested that the opportunity to learn to 


' Fredrick Charles Copleston, 4 History a Philosophy, Vol. 1: Greece and Rome (London, 
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read and write should not be limited to males in ihe higher social economic classes, but 
that all men, women and children should enjoy this privilege.’ | 

Luther also argued that ideally education would begin at home and then continue 
in the church or academy. In a short paper entitled, A Sermon On Keeping Children In 
The School, he advocated for mandatory attendance for school aged children. Some 
historians suggest that it was because of Luther’s emphasis on universal education that 
reformation theology was able to spread as fast as it did. 

John Calvin’s contribution to the dcciess of community engagement was tied to 
his ability as eomiauniy organizer. While Luther laid the philosophical foundations for 
the church’s involvement in community affairs, Calvin focused his energy setting up 
structures that would offer such services. During Calvin’s time, educational opportunities 
were greatly increased throughout his homeland of Geneva, Switzerland. 

The theological underpinnings used by these and other theologians viewed the 
church’s nie as one of a change agent. Later years would give rise to Feminist Theology, 
which would address the plight of women inside and outside of the church. Liberation 
Theology would speak to the issues surrounding the poor people in Latin and Central 
America. However, in the United States, there remained a group of people to whom 
traditional evangelical methods of theological interpretation did not meet their needs. 
These people lived in Dubois’ “two worlds.” They were Christian, yet because of their 
skin color, they were treated as less than human. In’the minds of other “Christians,” they 
were the “dogs” indentified in Mark 7, who were a worthy to eat the bread from 
underneath the children’s table. For over 250 years an oppressive system of chattel 
slavery and subsequent Jim Crow had been used to deprive these “Gentiles” of their 
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rights to a good education, equal employment, political empowerment and participation 
in the social and cultural sienna of their trme.. While this was happening mainline 
Biblical scholars.and White church leaders were either turning a deaf ear on the plight of 
these people or assisting in the cause of such oppression by endorsing scriptures and 
doctrines that supposedly justified the discrimination of people on the basis of race. They 
were Black or African-American and Christian. There was no theological system that 
fully addressed their plight. This and other factors lead to the rise of what became known 


as Black Theology or Black Liberation Theology. 


The Origins of Black Theology 

Black Theology traces its roots to the slave plantations, the cotton fields and the 
early church houses. These were places where persons such as Richard Allen, Absalom 
Jones, Nat Turner and Daniel Payne developed agreements that would refute the notion 
that God was for White people and against Black people. Using dynamic sermons and 
songs such as, “Swing Low sweet chariot” and “Wade in the Water,” they offered 
theological and eschatological foundations for the liberation of the oppressed slaves. 
These preachers and early abolitionists would eventually use the U.S. Constitution as 
well as the Bible.to call for the manumission of Black people. 

- To combat the effects of slavery, the descendants of Africa turned to their African 
roots for strength. Contained within these roots was a religious worldview. Unlike its 
North American counterpart, it viewed them as significant in the eyes of God. As the first 
generation of slaves encountered new environments and violent assaults on spiritual and 


moral life, they began the painful and immediate process of interpretation and re- 
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appropriation of already entrenched religious meaning about what it meant to be Black 
and providing to their people moral understandings of God’s view of Africans.? With the 
rise of the Black preacher there also arose a “Black hermeneutic,” which would serve as 


the biblical foundations for what would become Black Theology. 


Black Preaching and Black Theology 

Shortly after arriving in American, NGreTnetiens ministers developed a specific 
hermeneutic for the interpretation and application of the Bible.* Much fact grew out of 
the oral culture and corporate traditions shared by African worship practices and 
communal ideas of living. As theologians have pointed out, preaching served as a 
primary conveyer of Black Theology as most Afro-Americans obtained their theological 
orientation from messages that they hear. 

Unlike sermons from other ethnic groups, messages from African American 
ministers focused heavily on issues sound justice, freedom and a future hope. Just 
as the Afro-American preachers during slavery preached sermons about looking for a 
“home in glory land” or how “weeping is but for a night,” the modern day African . 
American preachers still use phrases such as “making your haters your motivators,” and 
“your breakthrough is on the way.” Contrary to the critics of black preaching, these 
preachers do espouse a theology that regards sin as an offense against God and views 
Christ as the way of Salvation. However, for — of them, heir own plight and the 


plight of their parishioners demand a hermeneutic which views God as being concerned 
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about the plight of Black people. Black Theology draws its origin from this historical 


context. 


The Rise of Modern Black Theology 

After the 1954 Brown vs. the Board of Education decision, many African 
Americans were optimistic that change was on the way. A young minister by the name of | 
Martin Luther King Jr. rose to prominence in Montgomery, Alabama with his message of. 
hope, faith in God and non-violent change. His message resonated with most Black 
people who had been taught in Sunday School to “love those who despise you” and “turn 
the other cheek.” This message was well received until the early 1960s when a series of 
events took place that would challenge the validity of non-violent resistance. 

As the nation watched the sit-ins during early 1960 and the abuse that many of 
these students faced, there would soon arise a group of individuals who felt that the 
Ghandian model of passivity was not acceptable. This would mark the beginning of what 
would be later called Black Nationalism. The initial leader of this group would be a 
young minister known as Malcolm X. 

Born in Boston, but living in Harlem, Malcolm X, formerly Malcolm Little, was a 
tall, slender, handsome young man who possessed lots of charisma and spoke with 
authority. He was a Muslim. To wialeoln: the notion that an oppressed people should 
simply lie down and take a beating was unnatural. Sighting history as his witness, 
Malcolm pointed to various political and social uprisings using force to obtain equal 
rights. As his message began to spread, young Blacks in the North and the South, weary 


of being beaten, soon began to embrace his ideology. 


16 
In 1966, when the group of young activists led by the likes of Stokley Carmichael 


and H. Rap Brown, began to call for Black Power, the struggle for civil rights would take | 
on a new tenor. This would force leaders in the Christian Church to define their stance on 
civil rights and God’s response to the struggle for equality. 

Until the mid 1960s, Black church leadership, especially those in the National 
Baptist Convention, adopted a passive pesponsete the struggle for civil rights. Under the 
leadership of Joseph H. B. Jackson, this organization, while recognizing the fact that it 
had some responsibility in the quest for freedom, emphasized “production” over 
“protest.” Although knowledgeable of the fact that younger members of the organization | 
wanted change, Jackson and his leadership held firm to their belief that the best interest 
of their organization was to encourage hard work over street protest and to work with 
other organizations such as the NAACP and the Urban League to bring about change. 
This ideology led to a split in 1960, when j young minister, Gardner C. Taylor, sought 
the presidency of the organization. In a scene that resembled a made for TV movie, 
Jackson would retain the presidency but only after a “brawl” that would lead to the death 
of a minister and the resignation of Taylor, Martin Luther King Jr., and others to form 
what would become the Progressive Baptist Convention. This new organization would 
become a major player in the Black Church’s involvement in the civil rights movement.® 

As the Black Power movement began to take root, Black Clergymen who had 
been loyal to the tenants of the National Baptist Convention sought a theological middle 


ground to address the plight of Black people in America and the ever-developing struggle 
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for equality. In 1966 a group of clergy came together and issued the following statement 
as it related to “Black Power”: 


We, an informal group of Negro churchnien in America, are deeply disturbed 
about the crisis brought upon our country by historic distortions of important 
human realities in the controversy about "black power." What we see shining 
through the variety of rhetoric is not anything new but the same old problem of 
power and race which has faced our beloved country since 1619. 

We realize that neither the term "power" nor the term "Christian 
Conscience” is an easy matter to talk about, especially in the context of racé 
relations .1n America. The fundamental! distortion facing us in the controversy 
about "black power" is rooted in_a gross imbalance of power and conscience 
between Negroes and white Americans. It is this distortion, mainly, which is 
responsible for the widespread, though often inarticulate, assumption that white 
people are justified in getting what they want through the use of power, but that 
Negro Americans must, either by nature or by circumstances, make their appeal 
only through conscience: As a result, the power of white men and the conscience 
of black men have both been corrupted. The power of white men is corrupted 
because it meets little meaningful resistance from Negroes to temper it and keep 
white men from aping God. The.conscience of black men is corrupted because, 
having no power to implement the demands of conscience, the concern for justice 
is transmuted into a distorted form of love, which, in the absence of justice, 
becomes chaotic self-surrender. Powerlessness breeds a race of beggars. 

We are faced now with a situation where conscienceless power meets 
powerless conscience, threatening the very foundations of our nation....From the . 
point of view of the Christian faith, there is nothing necessarily wrong with 
concern for power. At the heart of the Protestant Reformation is the belief that 
ultimate power belongs to God alone and that men become most inhuman when 
concentrations of power lead to the conviction-—overt or covert—that any nation, 
race or organization can rival God in this regard. At issue in the relations between 
whites and Negroes in America is the problem of inequality of power. Out of this 

_ imbalance grows the disrespect of white men for the Negro personality and 
community, and the disrespect of Negroes for themselves. This is a fundamental 
root of human injustice in America. In one sense, the concept of "black power" 
reminds us of the need for and the possibility of authentic democracy in 
America.... However, if power is sought merely as an end in itself, it tends to turn 
upon those who seek it. Negroes need power in order to participate more 
effectively at all levels of the life of our nation. We are glad that none of those 
civil rights leaders who have asked for "black power" have suggested that it 
means a new form of isolationism or a foolish effort at domination. But we must 
be clear about why we need to be reconciled with the white majority. It is not 
because we are only one-tenth of the population in America; for we do not need to 
be reminded of the awesome power wielded by the 90% majority. We see and feel 
that power every day in the destructions heaped upon our families and upon the 
nation's cities. | 
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We do not need to be threatened by such cold and heartless statements. 
For we are men, not children, and we are growing out of our fear of that power, 
_ which can hardly hurt us any more in the future than it does in the present or has 
in the past. Moreover, those bare figures conceal the potential political strength 
which is ours if we organize properly in the big cities and establish effective 
alliances.. Neither must we rest our concern for reconciliation with our white 
brothers on the fear that failure to do so would damage gains already made by the 
civil rights movement. If those gains are in fact real, they will withstand the 
claims of our people for power and justice, not just for a few select Negroes here 
and there, but for the masses of our citizens. We must rather rest our concern for 
reconciliation on the firm ground that we and all other Americans are one. Our 
history and destiny are indissolubly linked. If the future is to belong to any of us, 
it must be prepared for all of us whatever our racial or religious background. For 
in the final analysis, we are persons and the power of all groups must be wielded 
to make visible our common humanity.’ 


This statement and ihe publication of a book by James Cone entitled, Black Power 
And Black Theology, would set in motion a course by which Black Theology would find .. 
its voice.* 

According to James Cone, Black Theology is first and foremost Christian 
Theology.’ It is Christian for the following reasons: 

First, it has as its goal the liberation of oppressed people. To Cone, any theology 
that is indeed Christian must address the cause of liberation of oppressed peoples. Black 
Theology, with its focus of improving the plight of the downtrodden, meets this very 
important component necessary for being defined as Christian Theology. 

Black Theology is also Christian Theology because it centers its work on the 
person and work of Jesus. Black Theology, more important than its emphasis on the 


plight of Black people, affirms Jesus the Christ and the divine Revelation of God, the 


’ Dwight N. Hopkins, 4 Black Theology Of Liberation (Maryknoll, NY: Orbit Books, 1999), 78. 
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“Word made flesh.” In fact, in the minds of Cone and others, Black Theology is perhaps 


more Christian than traditional and mostly white Protestant Theology with its focus on an 
abstract Christ who offers deliverance in the “bye ond bye” but nothing by way of help 
for those suffering in this present age.'° 

In addressing the need for Black Theology, Cone offers four reasons for Black 
Theology. First, God is never colorblind, especially in a society that uses color to restrict 
a large percentage of its people. In the minds of Black theologians traditional 
evangelicals have chose not to be. As a result, modern and postmodern interpretations of 
images of sin and the antichrist, paints Blacks as “sinners” who are lazy, uneducated, 
who a prone to thievery, and who neglect the raising of their children. As a result, Black 
people have no place to turn to for positive images in the secular or the religious world. 

Cone goes on to make the case that true Christian Theology cannot be “non 
partisan.” What he means by this is, any theology that is of God must pick sides or at 
least have a position. As it relates to the correlation of culture and revelation, the Bible 
and God are deeply connected and concerned about the plight of those who are struggle. | 

| Black Theology recognizes that Black people are not the only people who suffer 

discrimination. Nevertheless, Black Theology is needed, especially in America, as Black 
people in this country suffer as a result of a unique and brutal form of injustice. 

One final point on the theology of J ames Cone: in his Fortieth Anniversary 
Edition of A Black Theology of Liberation. Cone acknowledges several limitations of his 
first work, many of which have been the source of disagreement between him and the 


next generation of theologians who would eventually follow him. 
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. First he acknowledges his failure to address the role that sexism plays in the Black 


community. Beyond the absence of inclusive language, Cone, after many yzars of 
reflecting comes to realize that there are issues within the Black community that need to 
be addressed. One of which is in regard to the roles that women are allowed to occupy in 
the historic Black Church.” 

Next Cone discusses the global nature of the struggle for liberation. Again Cone 
recognizes his limitations at the time of his first publication. Much of which derived from . 
him not having traveled to Asia, Latin America Africa or the Caribbean. He admits to 
having read little on Colonialism and poverty in other parts of the world. Cone recognizes. 
in his preface the “interconnectedness” of all people, especially those who are oppressed. 

~ Cone also acknowledges his failure to examine economic class and its role in 
maintaining the racial status quo. Cone acknowledged that over time he became less 
“Marxian” in his theology. Ccnienpory Cone. understands better the role that social 
class and wealth play in the treatment of certain groups of people. Still to Cone, 
discrimination in America is all too often raced based.’ 

Finally, Cone discusses the weaknesses in his use of the Barthian Theology as a 
basis of Black Theology. The Theology of Carl Barth with its emphasis in “Divine 
Revelation” over personal experiences is to Cone inadequate. Just as in Cone’s eyes there 
can be no theology without liberation attached to it, there also cannot exist revelation 


without human experiences." 


'’ Cone in his book Black T, heology for Liberation talks about the need for the Black Church to 
examine its stance on women in ministry. He raises the question as to how Black ministers can call for 
equity in the community and not offer the same in the church. 
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Cone’s acknowledgements of aforementioned weaknesses in his theology has not 
exempted him from criticism. Among the more an critics of Black Theology or 
Coneian Theology is Michael Bradley, whose book Liberating Black Theology takes 
several stabs at Cones’ theology and his theological method. 

To Bindiey. Cone’s theology is nothing more that “victimization theology.”’* In 
suggesting this, Bradley argues that Cone has deviated away from the Gospel by 
condensing the Bible message into a story centered on the plight of oppressed. Bradley’s 
issue with Cone in this regard is not that the Bible does not me to treatment of the 
oppressed, but that Cone has made-the fatal flaw of defining bondage or oppression to 
one’s physical condition. In Bradley’s eyes, though God is concerned about man’s 
physical plight, he is much more concerned spourthe soul.’ Bradley rails Cone for 
making Black people the victim and White people the perpetrator." 

In later years, Black Theologians have taken their understanding of “Black 
Church Power” to another level. As a result, Black churches have opened childcare 
centers, schools, credit unions and built housing complexes. Ministers such as the 
Reverend Floyd Flake of the ee Allen A. M. E. Church in New York and the 
Reverend James Meeks of the Salem Baptist Church of Chicago have made significant 
strides toward redeveloping the neighborhoods sinounidias their churches. In ——- 
to distinguish between the different epee of church activism, sociologists have begun to 


group churches into categories according to their community engagement. Churches that 
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are extremely active in the community are considered “prophetic” churches. Churches 
that focus more on in-house ministry are considered “priestly” churches. Some churches 
are a combination of both.” | 

In his book, Streets Of Glory, Omar M. Robert’s anthropological study of Black 
communities in a Boston neighborhood offer a definition of the community service style 
occurring to their level of community engagement. Roberts describes churches as either 
“priestly” or” prophetic.” He goes on the say that most churches are “priestly” meaning 
that they focus much of their work.on meeting the needs of members within their 
congregations. At these churches the focus of the minister’s sermons is focused on 
preparing the people for the afterlife. While the churches tend to view themselves having 
some effect of the community, Roberts points out that these churches exist in “social 
isolation,” With limited or no effect on the broader community. Roberts conjectures. that 
as is the case in Boston, most churches utilize a “priestly” based form of activism. 

The next type of church activism is a “pastoral-prophetic” form of activism. 
Churches that practice this type of activism understand the importance of ministering to 
the “whole person.” While walking the thin line ones theological conservatism and 
social activism these churches have found a way to be ins to what they deem sound 
Christian Doctrine, while at the same tae engaging the church in the affairs of 
humankind. Sadie: have examined the processes by which these churches balance 


meeting the needs of their congregants and the community at-large. 
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Lastly, Roberts looks at factors, which may contribute to a church’s position on 
activism and points to variables such as the pastor’s educational level, the makeup of the 
congregation and the community surrounding the church." 

In the 1980s and 1990s other proponents of Black Theology began to emerge. 
Their ie consisted of the utilization of symbols, metaphors, narratives and testimonies. 
These second generation thinkers drew on their experiences as clergymen and women, 
scholars ai community activists. Unlike their predecessors, they wrote during a period 
when many of the outward vestiges of discrimination had dissipated. Among this group 
were writers such as R. Earl Wiggins. Wiggins in his most representative work, Dark 
Symbol, Obscure Signs: God, Self And Community of The Slave Mind, draws on former 
slave narratives to describe the way in which Afro-Americans have developed their 
theology and ethics.” 

Cane Hope Felder represents another contemporary scholar. His work, 7; roubling | 
Biblical Waters: Race, Class And Family, looks at the New Testament as it relates to 
Black people.” 

James H. Evans Jr. in his book, We Have Been Believers: An African American 
Systematic Theology, examines the doctrine of Black Theology and describes the way in 


which it relates to systematic theology.’ _ 


* Tbid: 
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Will Coleman’s, Tribal Talk: Black Theology, Hermeneutics And 


African/American Ways Of Telling The Story, puts Black Theology into conversation 
with other academic disciplines. | | 

Kelly Brown Douglas’s, The Black Christ, explores the historical and 
contemporary issues surrounding the gravitation of Blacks toward the “Black Christ” and _ 
offers a theological response to the issue of the color of Christ. 

These works and others like them, as Dwight Hopkins points out in, Introducing ~ 
A Black T. haclo Of Liberation, offer a different approach to understanding Black 
Theology. The difference, according to Hopkins is that forerunners of Black Theology 
were either political in the writings (i.e. James Cone, Albert Cleage and J. Deotis 
Roberts) or cultural, (Vincent Badin Gayraud Wilmore and Charles Moore)..These 
new writers have found a way to bring together the best of both groups and in doing so 
offer a theology that reflects a postmodern hermeneutic. 

The recent incidents of police brutality involving Mike Brown and Eric Gardner 
have reignited the question of what role the Black Church such play in addressing social 
issues. In the eyes of many, the Black Church of late has been far too silent on issues 
effecting young Black people. Some attribute this to a more recent emphasis on obtaining’ 
prosperity via ihe acquisition of material possessions. Likewise, this is one consensus as 
to sia the church’s response should be. In the case of Black on Black crime, church 
leaders, especially pastors are often forced to find the balance between the victim who 
may teed or having family members attending the church and the perpetrator who may 


also have ties to the church. Consequently, many churches have chosen to remain silent 
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on these and other issues. The challenge of modern pastors and theologians is to construct 
a praxis that is modern theologically sound yet relevant. 

African American churches play a unique role within their communities. Unlike 
predominately white churches, these houses of worship, even today serve as the focal 
point of their neighborhood. When an African American earine begins the process of 
seeking public office, that process does not begin at the Rotary Club or Kiwanis Club, 
which may be the case of the White candidate. The first stop that the political seeker 
tends to make is at the Black Church. When there is a need to get information out about a 
program that may benefit the community; churches are often notified and asked to inform 
their members. Thus the African American Church is still a major hub of information, 
and the driver of change. 

While Black Theology, with its emphasis on Black empowerment, is. the theology 
used to justify the churches involvement in education, Martin Luther King Jr. made an 
interesting call for community that is worth restating. 

In the late 1950s Dr. King called for the establishment of a Beloved Community. 
Drawing from the Bible and philosophy, Dr. King envisioned a community where people 
of all races would live together in Raieiony, As a precursor to his “I have a dream 
speech” Dr. King discussed a process, achieved through non-violence where all citizens 
would have equal access to schooling, jobs and other services. Establishing such a 


community should be the goal of every Christian.” This is not necessarily a community 
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in which “lions and lambs” coexist in idyllic iain Rather, the “Beloved Community” 
was for him a aici achievable goal that could be attained by a critical mass of people 
committed to and trained in the philosophy and methods of nonviolence. 

Dr. King’s Beloved Community represented a global vision, in which all people 
can share in the wealth of the earth. In the Beloved Community, poverty, hunger and 
homelessness will not be tolerated because international standards of human decency will 
not allow it Racism, and all forms of discrimination, bigotry and prejudice will be 
replaced by an all-inclusive spirit of eareer and brotherhood. In the Beloved 
Community, international disputes will be resolved by peaceful conflict-resolution and 
reconciliation of adversaries, stead of aiilitaty? power. Love and trust will triumph over 
fear and hatred. Peace with justice will prevail over war and military conflict. 

Black Theology with its commitment toward empowering the Black community 
offers sufficient theological basis for the church’s involvement in the education of Black 
children. Obtaining a good education is a key component to having a “Beloved 
Community.” If the Black community is to ever achieve King’s goal, then all segments of 
the community, civil and social clubs, but especially the church, need to adopt a 


“prophetic” form of activism which places meeting the needs of the masses as it highest 


priority. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


For over fifty years social ecibatinte have studied the education of poor and 
minority students, especially those who attend poor schools. As a component of their 
research, they have examined possible causal relationships between quality of facilities, 
textbooks, teacher competency and the achievement gap. Since the last forty years 
persistent debate in education has aise on how to close the gap between Black and 
Hispanic students in comparison to white students. Yet even today, a gap still exist in 
virtually every measure of the educational pieeeke including GPA, drop-out rate, 
graduation rate, and SAT scores. Since the 1980s educational researchers have began to 
look more intently at parental involvement as a key component to addressing the 
achievement sap. Laws such as No Child Left Behind (NCLB) and Race To The Top 
(RTTT) have put additional pressures on school districts to identify solutions and put 
policies into place that will help eliminate the recurring problem of low minority 
achievement. Researchers such as William Jeynes offers theories, which would suggest 
that through encouraging or stimulating parental involvement in a child’s education, 
minority student achievement could indeed improve.’ 

A review of literature also will show that the African American Church has 
historically worked with family and community to aid in the educating of African 
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American children. Because a disproportionate number of homes are headed by African 
American women, the church is needed to help where it can.” As African American 
women make up the majority of church attendees,’ the church has more than a vested 


interest 1n the financial, educational and emotional outcomes of these families. 


Critical Race Theory And Education 

In order to understand the achievement gap and the lack of parental involvement, 
researchers have examined the role that race plays in the African American educational 
experience. Using a theory known as the “Critical Race Theory,” a group of researchers 
have postulated that African American’s inability to obtain well paying jobs, to get into 
good schools, or acquire adequate housing ‘is due to racial discrimination. 

First offered by Derrick Bell in his 1992 book, Faces At The Bottom Well, Critical 
Race Theory (CRT) suggests racism is so intertwined in the fabric of American society 
that all of its institutions, schools, governmental entities and others are affected. As a 
result, African Americans find themselves constantly being discriminated against. 
According to Bell, the maltreatment of African Americans and others has become so 
second nature that the perpetrators (mostly White males) are unaware of what they are 
doing.’ As victims of chronic and systemic exclusion, which often results in being “last 


hired, first fired,” receiving longer prison sentences, turned down for loans and lower 
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grades; Africans Americans often resort to anger, discouragement and retreatism. In 
consequence, parents of school age children, shea often themselves victims of 
chronic, systematic racism in their own lives, tend to believe they will not be heard and 
no one is going to listen to what they say. 

According to the CRT theorists, there are three elements that define the 
relationship between the Black and White races: 

1. The permanent existence of race. 

2. .Whiteness as property. 

3. The coexistence of race and class " a determining factor in success. 

CRT theorists suggest that racism is embedded within the fabric of American 
Society. In educational circles this manifest itself in the lack of material resources in 
African American Schools, the shrinking number of African Americans in supervisory 
positions and the presence of less than qualified teachers in already low performing 
schools. Since Whiteness 1s seen as “property.” Those who are of white skin have a built _ 
in advantage in the school system while those who are darker (African Americans, 
Latino’s, etc.) are often “tracked” into less ener classes, suspended at a 
disproportionate rate and dismissed from school without receiving a high school 
diploma.’ Over the years a new body of literature has emerged which has led to new 
vocabulary on Critical Race Theory. This theme contained the following tenets: 

1. Critical Race Theory recognizes racism is endemic to American Life. 

2. Critical Race Theory expresses skepticism toward dominant legal claims of 

neutrality, objectivity, colorblindness iad meritocracy. 


> Adrienne Dixon and Celcia Rousseau, And We Are Still Not Saved: Critical Race T, heory In 
Education Ten Years Later (New York, NY: Routledge Press, 2006), 31. 
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— 3. Critical Race Theory challenges ahistoricism and insist on a 
contextual/historical analysis of the law...They adopt a stance that racism has 
‘contributed to all donieniporany, manifestations of group advantage or 
disadvantage. 

4. Critical Race Theory insists on recognition of experimental knowledge of 
people of color and our communities of origin in analyzing law and society. 

5. Critical Race Theory is interdisciplinary. 

6. Critical Race Theory works aed the end of eliminating racial repression as 


part of the boarder goal of ending all forms of oppression.°: 


Academic Disengagement 

There is a small but important amount of literature that ties the Afro-American 
iehlaiieaitis gap with a theory known as academic disengagement. According to this 
theory, Afro-American children often do not perform well in school because they are 
disinterested, bored or because they lack proper study habits.’ This lack of interest can 
also be a result of feeling that the system does not. icadael them, that college or good 
paying jobs are not in their future, or that by studying hard, they are acting White.* John 
Ogbu, the primary promoter of this theory, suggests in his book, Black American Students 
In An Affluent Suburb that school communities contribute to both the problem and the | 


solution. By tracking or grouping African American students into remedial or 


° Tbid., 32-33. 
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noncompetitive classes, school leaders discourage highly motivated students from 
striving to greater heights. Communities are culpable in that they fail to provide the 
ample encouragement necessary for a child’s intellectual and emotional growth. 
Mentorship by professional role models too can be beneficial in motivating a student to 
strive-for his or her best. Because academic disengagement can exist among parents as 
well as students, community organizations, especially churches can assist in increasing a 
parents desire to want to be involved in their student’s life. 

The theoretical foundations of this project rest on the notion that first, racism is 
alive and well in American sides Raia can be seen in the education system through 
under-qualified teachers, dilapidated buildings, and:lack of access to technology.’ As a 
result of institutional discrimination and an overall lack of opportunities, many African 
American Students are “Academically Disengaged.” The African American Church, with 
its rich history, is better equipped than any other institution to the address the African 
American student achievement gap. Only when the church decides to accept its God- 
ordained mantle and practice “Prophetic Activism” through its preaching and 
programming, will African American students be able to reach their full academic 


potential. | 


Group Learning Theory 
Ogbu eventually became a recognized critic of Cultural Difference Theory. While 
cultural difference theorists argue that-culture referred to a broader social setting, Ogbu 


insisted that human behavior could not be understood apart from personal surrounding 


” In recent years the U.S. Government has attempted to take the emphasis off of race by focusing 
on children from Poverty of Social Economically Disadvantaged (SES). However, recent data shows in 
medium to large cities that the majority of these students are Black. 
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and settings.'° To Ogbu, cultural theorists were doing minorities in particular a disservice 
by not taking into account the experiences they bring into a majority setting. Ogbu argues 


that in a racially stratified society all minority group members experience social and 
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economic discrimination and are victims of racism, stereotyping and a “glass ceiling. 
He goes on to say that in the case of African Americans the difference between them and 
other groups is that they did not voluntarily or into this country but were brought 
here against their will. Thus the White middle class theory of achievement-—that if you 
work hard, you will get ahead-does not apply to them.’* Not all researchers agree with 
Ogbu. Noted Historian James Anderson in, The Education Of Blacks In The New South, 
cane addressing Ogbu by name says the following of his theory on educational 


history and attainment: 


It is ironic that in time a body of historical and social science literature was built 
up which tended to interpret blacks’ relatively lower levels of educational 
attainmerit in the twentieth century as a product of initial differences in attitude or 
cultural orientation toward learning and self—-improvement....A careful 
examination of blacks’ enduring beliefs in education and their historic struggles to 
acquire decent educational opportunities against almost overwhelming odds 
leaves little room to attribute their relatively low levels of educational attainment 
to uncongenial cultural values or educational norms. That more was not achieved 
means little, for the conditions have been appallingly difficult.'° 


In the discussion of Black Education from 1950 to the mid-seventies, Myer 
Weinberg makes a similar statement: 


Constitution a movement whose moral grandeur cast a light far beyond their own 
ranks, blacks raised anew many questions of the public good. In education, the 

' idea of a good education was tested once more.... A century after emancipation, 
schools for blacks were still unemancipated-often separate, unequal, 
dehumanized. The miracle was that the belief in learning among blacks has not 
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been contained or suppressed. Each time hope was crushed, by the courts or | 
legislature or the educational establishment, it rose again. Occasionally, as in 
Brown v Board of Education or the Civil Rights Act, public institutions supported 
this hope, encouraging expectation that, even when unfulfilled, nurtured new 
demands for equal and un-segregated education. Those who deplored low 
academic achievement among black children seldom acknowledged that, given 
the circumstances of overwhelming educational oppression, it was miraculous that 
any survived.” 

While commending Ogbu for taking a stand against traditional explanations for 
minority school performance, Theresa Perry in, Young, Gifted And Black, argues that 
Ogbu’s fatal flaw is that he failed to explore the operative philosophy that has guided 
African Americans for many years. This philosophy she says, can be seen in, The 
Autobiography Of Malcolm X, or in the graduation Scene in Maya Angelou’s, J Know 
Why The Cage Bird Sings. This philosophy 1s still being played out in the lives African 
Americans today, who in spite of the odds, work to send their children to schools that 
may or may not value them. Parents teach their children that regardless of what life may ~ 
bring against you, all things are possible if you believe. This philosophy according to 
Steele is none other than one of unwavering, unyielding, hope.” 

While some may disagreed with Ogbu’s conclusions, his theory was largely based 
on Pierre Bourdieu’s theory which was more widely accepted. In 1970, a study was 
conducted at Martin Luther King Jr. High School in Chicago, Illinois that examined 


cultural medicated inequity at a diverse school. Bourdieu defined-cultural capital in a 


school environment as a socially inherent competence that facilitates achievement in a 


'* Meyer Weinberg. 
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school. He says cultural capital ts competence that is passed on through socialization."° 
Knowledge, Bourdieu suggests, it is passed sia in “cultural codes” which provide a 
built in advantage to those who possess cultural and linguistic capital, but render at a 
disadvantage does who lack such skills.’’ Speaking to the necessity of knowing the 
correct cultural code in order to succeed in school Bourdieu says the following: 


Successful academic apprenticeship depends on previous possession of 
instruments of appropriation- unless the school system explicitly and deliberately 
hands over in its pedagogic. communication those instruments which are essential 
to the success of the communication and which, 1n a society divided into classes, 
are unequally distributed. An educational system that puts into practice and 
implicit pedagogic action requiring: initial familiarity with the dominant culture, 
and which proceeds by imperceptible familiarization, offers information and 
training which can only be received and acquired by the systems of 
predispositions which is the condition for success of the transmission and 
inculcation of the culture. By doing away with giving explicitly to everyone what 
is implicitly demanded of everyone, the education system expects of everyone 
alike that they have what it does not give, which consist mainly of linguistic and 
cultural competence.” 


Parental Involvement 
There is a significant body of literature that suggests racial discrimination 
negatively affects levels of parental involvement. Patricia Lopez underscores the 
challenge of the relationship between White middle class teachers and administrators and’ 
black and other seat single parents in the following way: ““Parents who feel that their 


voice will not be heard tend to become less involved in their child’s school. These parents 


'® Pierre Bourdieu and Jean Claude Passeron, Reproduction In Education, Society And Culture 
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while not likely to express articulate their feelings to the staff are less likely to become 
involved in the school related activities.”"” 

Lopez also traces the emphasis on minority parents being involved in education 
back to Lyndon B. Johnson and his war on poverty.” Lopez argues that the problem with 
the current method of parental engagement is that it is “Americanized” and thus fails to 
take into account cultural iethctions that African Americans, Mexican Americans; and 
other ethnic groups may bring to the equation.” 

Joyce Epstein of Michigan proposes six types of parents that are of value in 
addressing African American and other group’s parental needs. Epstein lists the 
following types of parenting involvement: 

Type |-Parenting: Assist families with parenting and child-rearing skills, 
understanding child and adolescent development, and setting home conditions that 
support children as students at each age and re level. Assist schools in understanding 
families. 

Type 2-Communicating: Communicate with families about school programs and 
student progress through effective school-to-home and home-to-school communications. 

Type 3-Improve recruitmenrit, training, work, and schedules to involve families as 


volunteers and audiences at the school or in other locations to support students and school 


programs. 


? Patricia Lopez, “Equity Issues In Parental And Community Involvements In School,” Review 
Of Research In Education 37, (March 2013): 149-182. 
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Type 4-Learning at home: Involvé families with their children in learning 
activities at home, including homework and other curriculum-linked activities and 
decisions. 

Type 5-Decision Making: Include families as participants in school decisions, 
governance, and advocacy through PTA/PTO, school councils, committees, and other 
parent organizations. 

- Type 6-Collaborating with the community: Coordinate resources and services for 
families, students, and the school with businesses, agencies, and other groups, and 
provide services fo the community. 

Epstein offers this model as a guide for schools to use in increasing their levels of 
parental involvement, especially woneh einoniy group members. In this regard, the 
discourse surrounding parental involvement constructs racial division whereby 
marginalized parents are viewed as lacking the ability and skills necessary for educational - 
success. Research indicates that parental involvement makes it more likely that children, 
will do their homework improve their language skills, have lower absentee rates, and 
even have strong musical skills. As William Jeynes points out, “The benefits of parental 
involvement are well documented and therefore there is reason to believe that children of 
color could benefit from increased parental involvement.”” To better understand why 
there is an apparent lack of sastiabiidion from Africans American families in their © 
children’s schools the history of the Afro-American family must be examined. William 
Jeynes argues that parental involvement is achieved when parents have some say over the 
school the child attends (private or magnet school), or when the family is in tact (i.e. two 


** William Jeynes, Parental Involvement And Academic Success (New York, NY: Routledge, 
2011), 74. 
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parents in the home). Jeynes goes on to say that greater parental involvement in the 
minority community could improve student achievement and the problem with most 
researchers and school districts is that instead of trying to address student inequities, they 


simply attempt to reduce the number on paper.” 


Mind Over Matter 

In addition to group theories on learning and achievement, there are theories that 
examine the role that personal responsibility plays in learning and achievement. 
According to researchers such as Carol Dweck, any type of achievement occurs as a 
result of having the right attitude or “mindset.” In her book, Mindset, The New 
Psychology Of Success, Dweck looks at profiles of aivesesal people and identifies 
qualities the each person has that helped that person succeed. Dweck eventually describes 
two types of “mindsets” that drive behavior, the fixed mindset and the growth. Those 
with the fixed mindset are more complacent, less likely to change and overall more likely | 
to accept the status quo. 

In the case of African eee and other minority groups, Dweck says first that 
teachers with fix mindsets are doing these students the greatest harm. She says that fixed 
mindset teachers are too quick to believe the aeaalive images that society portrays eu 
certain groups of children. As a result, children are “tracked” away from challenging 
courses and lumped into either special education courses or courses lacking rigor.” 


Examples of Growth mindset teachers would be persons such as Marva Collins, the 


*3 Ibid., 75. 
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legendary Chicago educator vials school was known for taking underachieving students 
and transforming them into college and career ready young adults. Dweck indentifies a 
consequence of having a fixed mindset as isvelapins a “Low Effort Syndrome.” Dweck 
says that young people with low effort syndrome fail to utilize their resources, or in many 
cases simple stop working. In order to stop or correct a low effort syndrome, a child must 
receive constant guidance and support from his or her community stakeholders.” 

One final but important by product of parental involvement is tied to teacher 
effectiveness. Research shows that.teachers are influenced by parental involvement. This _ 
results in eeitet cooperation between parents and teachers and can result in better student 
achievement. Since the goal is better student achievement, it is in the best interest of the 
school to work to improve parental involvement. Yet this is not an easy task. A primary 
factor in détermining levels of parental involvement is the condition of the family. The 
church, through its role as community gathering place has the potential to effect parental 


involvement perhaps more than the PTA or any other organization. 


The African American Family 
The African American family has endured many hardships. Although, some 
historians have placed in the literature rhetoric about gentle, kind slave owners who 
refused to separate African families; there is scholarly evidence and dramatic 
representation from early slave life, which provide insight into the inhumane treatment of 
early African Americans families. Slave owners were not concerned with the preservation 
of the African family; rather they were concerned with the profit the African—whether 


male, female, or child—could bring to the slave owner as his property. 
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Once they arrived on American soil, all Africans were forced to adjust to an 
unfamiliar environment and most were separated from biological family members. 
Therefore, as Franklin suggests, the African American family has been under siege since 
the first African landed on American soil. This section will reflect on the history of the 
African American family and the role that church has played in helping to hold families 
together. 

In her book, Black Children: Their Roots, Culture, And Learning Styles, Janice C. 
Hale provides a vivid description of the early attack on African culture, which impacted 
the African American family. Sia of fics: variables are still in effect today. 

One of the unfortunate results of the American slavery experience was the de- 
Africanization experience that converted the African into a Negro.” The newly arrived 
Africans were prohibited from using their native language and were forced to adopt the 
English language along with its view of the universe. They were forced to learn words 
and systems of thought that defined their color as evil and their culture as heathen and 
savage. They were forced to accept new names. No longer were they Yorubas, Ashantis, 
or Akans. Now they were coloreds, niggers, or Negroes. What was remarkable was in 
spite of everything they endured, the Black family remained strong. The historical - 
structure of African American families has not mimicked that of the American standard 
(i.e., the one unit husband, wife, and children model). The African culture belief of unity 
helped early slaves create families in a fashion that addressed the harness of slavery. 

There were limited opportunities for slaves to form strong relationships that 


provided the mutual support necessary to withstand the cruelties of slavery. From these 
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relationships family units were formed that may or may not have been connected by 
biological ties; still, they were fied out of a mutual understanding and respect for the 
collective fight for survival. As a result, the early slave communities became an 
enlargement of the family, with each member having a strong desire to support, love, and 
encourage the other. In order to survive slavery, early slaves created an extended family 
model that was complex. During slavery, the slave family included members who were 
joined by biology and others who were joined out of a common desire to support one 
another. 

At the center of the family’s quest for survival was the Black female. Back then 
and ined now, mothers played a vital role in the nurturing and training of their sons and 
daughters. Although early slave owners separated biological families; early, female 
slaves ore able to create a sense of community by mothering those to whom they did not 
have a biological connection. Today, many African American families maintain the 
complex structure of an extended family, where biological connection is not a 
prerequisite for family membership. As the iain of the Black family, the Black 
female is instrumental to the transference of African heritage and tradition, which help to 
maintain a sense of unity necessary for the resiliency of a group of people. 

The African American female is instrumental to both her family and her church. 
Gilkes and Wiggins, both explain that her independence, self-reliance, strength and 
autonomy are transferred to and used by both the Black family and Black church. 

According to McAdoo, in 2002 forty-percent of African American families were 
headed by single women.”’ He points out that dale the same year roughly forty-eight- 


*T JN. Livingston And J. L. McADoo, The Roles Of African American Fathers In The 
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percent of African American families were headed by married couples. Livingston and 
McAdoo point out “Black fathers continue to play a role in the nurturing and 
socialization of their children” aakinaes Black fathers are involved in the daily care of 
their children and tend to be more active as fathers than their forefathers. They go on to 
suggest that America has Alaa in some ways a “fatherless nation.” Where too many 
homes are headed by women and even when the man is present, he is not always 
involved in the growth and development of his children For many years, African 
American Ministers and church leaders have played an important role in filling in the 


gaps when the father is not present. 


The Historic Black Church 

During the early colonies, many White Americans viewed the conversion of 
African ences to Christianity as their called duty. Many White colonists used Christianity 
as a means of teaching the African slaves net proper order in society, which, at the time, 
was to be obedient to their White masters. The colonists viewed Christianity as a tool of 
social control to produce submissive slaves. Many of the early White colonists viewed 
the African’s conversion to Christianity as an economic strategy that would maintain the 
financial benefits of slavery. Many White colonists allowed slaves to privately worship; 
therefore, according to Lincoln & Mamiya, “Religion became the only institutional area 


where the slaves also exercised a measure of freedom.””” For the early African slaves, 
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Black churches were the only widely accessible communal associations. Despite the fact 
that early slave owners used religion as a ances of maintaining the status quo of slavery; 
early slaves had : vision of God that was fostered in the early Black church that 
emphasized God’s disappointment in the inhumane,treatment of God’s people. Since 
slavery to present day, Black religion has countered any attempts to view a group of 
people as inferior solely based on the color of their skin. 

In the United States, the African American church maintained a central focus in 
African neato communities. Likewise, houses of worship have been a major conduit 
for these communities’ resiliency and vitality. Churches were places where African 
Americans could be taught a positive view of themselves. A place where they could learn 
from their preacher that in spite of what society said about them. They were not second- 
class citizens. In fact, they were “fearfully and wonderfully made in the eyes of God.” 
This would be important especially during the years leading up to the civil rights image 
of good was “White” showcased as White. 

To highlight the determinate of negative racial images, Dr. Stanley Clarke and his © 
wife conducted a doll study which shows when given the opportunity to choose, Black 
children of that era unilaterally choose the White doll as representing “good” or 
“wholeness” hile the Black doll was almost always viewed in a negative light.*’ The 
snidy Cis was used as evidence of the negative effects of school segregation on Brown 
vs. Board Of Education. Even after the legal ban allowing school segregation was lifted, 
African Acnsiiena children matriculating in White or integrated schools would still 
struggle to achievement a health racial identity. Churches would play a role in helping 


3! Kenneth B. Clark and Mamie B. Clark, “Skin Coldr As A Factor In Racial Identification,” 
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young people face the chalienges of going to school with children from other races that 
looked down on them and thought themselves the superior race. 

African American churches were also in a unique position to equip African 
Americans politically and socially. Churches remain a place where African Americans 
are welcomed to fellowship with one another and offer support and guidance on various 
religious and social issues. “— explains that initially, many African Americans are 
drawn to places of worship for opportunities to fellowship with others who share similar 
views regarding matters of spiritual development; however, it is the social development 
in these institutions offer that has maintained the church’s significance in African 
American communities. 

The African American church has been instrumental in bringing to the forefront 
the paradox that exists between race relations in America and the freedoms and liberties 
guaranteed to all American citizens in the United States’ Constitution. Therefore, from a 
historical perspective what happens within the walls of the African American church 
extends beyond the physical walls of the church building and reaches all members of the 
community regardless of church affiliation. 

During the period of the reconstruction, the victorious North made an effort to 
create conditions that provided the freedom needed for African Americans (many of 
whom were former slaves) to freely participate in the United States as full citizens. 

In spite of the times, African American clergy were able to use sermons, and 
relationships to influence their male congregants regarding the importance of political 
activism. In fact C. Eric Lincoln points out during the years of reconstruction, Black 


churches and their ministers played a significant role in helping Blacks get elected to 
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local, re federal offices.’ As a result of their influence, African American Church 
leaders convinced thousands of former male slaves to become registered voters. 

Throughout the 1800s, as a result of the collective voting power influenced by 
Black churches, African Americans continued to aes some political gains as a result of 
the collective voting power influenced by Black churches. However, 1n 1877, the removal . 
of federal protection brought the period of Reconstruction to an end. This led the way for 
the ratification of Jim Crow rn As a result of Jim Crow, African Americans 
were denied access to public facilities, participation in the political system, and other 
civil rights because of the color of their skin.” 

The end of the reconstruction period gave rebirth to the fight for equity and justice 
for African American communities. Mary Hart and Anne Kusener Nelson siete tat many 
people within African American communities viewed the Black church as having the 
potential to invoke social action and change. As to the scope of that change they said the 
following: 

By the late 1950s and the early 1960s the black community was especially 

anxious that a formal change occur in regard to the status of the black man in 

America; such a change could involve the lowering of race barriers, the passage 

of civil rights bills, and a greater movement toward an integrated society.” 


This process of change became known as the Civil Rights Movement of the 1950s 


and 1960s, which was ushered in by the work of Black churches. In addition to providing 
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meeting places, churches were places where organizers could come together for training 
on nonviolent civil rights strategy as well as to recoup from fierceness of such battles.” 
During the Civil Rights Movement of the 1950s and 1960s, members of the 
African American cominanity largely used nonviolent actions to protest against the 
systemic pattern of racial segregation.*° Although, the. Civil Rights Movement of the 
1950s and 1960s began during a time when Americans were not overly exposed to 
televised media, it was due to the sinsiaaiai of television that the movement gained 
traction across the nation. As Dianna Savage points out, “The Civil Rights Movement 
entered our homes through the televised images of Black churches opening their doors 
for political rallies and the funerals of martyrs.””’ Throughout the years researchers have 
also pointed out that the Black church served as the central coordinating unit of the 
movement. While the African American Church served as the central hub of the Civil 
Rights Movement of the 1950s and 1960s it was African American church leaders who 
became the face of the movement and provided the powerful sermons and speeches that 
moved people to political wibtieadien: Due to their prominence within African 
American communities, ministers of African American churches quickly emerged as the 
visible leaders of the movement. Like their slave ancestors, during the Civil Rights 
Movement of the 1950s and 1960s, African American leaders had to address issues of 


‘ 


inequity by presenting sermons that addressed the confinements of a segregated society. 
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These leaders had to encourage their congregations to peacefully deal with the 
brutality of a segregated society. The success of the Civil Rights Movement of the 1950s 
and 1960s, with milestones such as the passage of the federal Civil Rights Act of 1964— 
which banned segregation in all public facilities—highlighted the ability of Black church 
leaders to mobilize African American communities for peaceful protest.** 

As.it relates to public education, one of the most impressive civil rights 
movements was the events that lead to the landmark Supreme Court case Brown vs. The 
Board Of Education Of Topeka, Kansas. This Supreme Court case was actually based 
upon five separate cases from Kansas, South Carolina, Virginia, the District of Columbia, 
and Delaware. As mdividual cases, each plaintiff sought to challenge the previous 
Supreme Court ruling, 

Plessy vs. Ferguson, which renderec the courts, “separate but equal” ruling legal! 
and became the constitutional basis for segregation. Each of the five cases were brought 
on the behalf of children who attended Black schools that were inferior, in physical and 
financial resources, to White schools; and each case claimed that the “separate but equal” 
ruling violated the equal protection clause of the 14th Amendment. In 1952, the Supreme 
Court agreed to hear all five cases collectively. This provided a significant moment 
regarding education and civil rights because the consolidated case illustrated school 
segregation as a national issue not limited to the South. 

Throughout the historical Brown vs. Board hearings, and in most of the individual 
cases, the Black Church remained siiganed For example, during the early 1900s, in the 
Commonwealth of Virginia (Davis vs. Prince Edward County), the only way an African 
American could receive a high school diploma was by attending a private academy. The 
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public schools available to African Americans served children in grades one through 
eight. During this time period, African American churches operated private high schools. 
In Prince Edward County, schooling for Blacks was considered progressive. This was 
partly due to the fund-raising efforts of the Farmville Colored Women’s Club, which held 
most meeting and fund raising efforts in local Black churches. 

Through hen funding raising efforts the Farmville Colored Women’s Club was 
able to build a school to address the education needs of Black students in grades ninth 
through twelfth. However, despite fundraising efforts the educaticn facility still consisted 
of inadequate space and equipment (1.e., science laboratortes) for the Black students. 
When the time came to challenge the educational opportunities afforded to Blacks in 
Prince George County. Black preachers, Reverend Vernon Jones and Reverend Francis 
Griffin, were instrumental in providing advice that helped the Black community push for 
change. Likewise, in Clarendon County, South Carolina schools for Black youth began in 
Black churches, specifically in African Methodist Episcopal (A. M. E) churches. 

The South Carolina case stemmed from the accidental encounter of two Black. 
preachers, Reverend James ‘aon aid Revercad J. A. DeLaine. Both preachers were 
concerned with the state of the education facilities for Black students attending Clarendon 
County schools. Like the Prince George County and Clarendon County cases, Blacks in 
Topeka, Kansas were concerned with the substandard facilities, out-of-date textbooks, 
and lack of school supplies. However, the Black citizens of Topeka Kansas never 
questioned the dedication and qualifications of the African American principals and 
teachers assigned to their schools. The main plaintiff in the Brown case, Oliver L. 


Brown, was an A. M. E. minister. 
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role of African American churches and their leaders, 1t was the case from the District of 
Columbia which highlighted the absence of the Black church and may provide insight 
into the inactivity of today’s modern Black church on issues involving public education. 

Since its inception, the District of Columbia, commonly referred to as 
Washington, D.C., has had a significant African American population. However, during 
the civil rights era, the city did not provide positive examples of race relations—it simply 
reflected the customs of the time that were rooted 1n racial segregation. By 1950, the 
traditional African American sont leadership (1.e., Black churches and the 
NAACP) had failed to organize any protest against the dilapidated educational facilities 
until a community member decided to take district to court. 

The case against the substandard Black educational facilities in Washington, D.C. 
was spearheaded by Gardner Bishop, owner of a Black barbershop, and later represented 
by Attorney Charles Hamilton Houston. Despite the absence of collective Black 
leadership, Bishop was determined to bring the issue of the substandard learning facilities 
to the forefront. Bishop felt that the community leaders, including Black church leaders, 
had become too concerned with their own power status or the influence of their 
institution within the community. Although dismissed by the courts, the case brought 
forth by Bishop, Bowling vs. Sharpe, laid the groundwork elimination of Jim Crow 
segregation. 

Many of the tenets of Brown are stil! relevant today. There is still a need to 
improve the educational conditions for African American students attending public 


schools. This ongoing need has the potential to refocus the attention of African American . 
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church leaders on government’s failed duty to safeguard the inherited birthrights of all 


citizens—including African American youth to have life, liberty, and the opportunity. 
There 1s sufficient literature which provides examples that speaks specifically to the role 
the Aas American Church has played in addressing government policies (including 
educational policies) that discriminate against African American citizens because of skin 
color. 

Literature also shows that African Aisesens churches have historically led efforts 
to increase African American literacy. Lincoln and Mamtya point out that, in so many 
words, African Americans students will not receive equal and fair treatment in public 


education until the African American Church spearheads the charge for equality. 


CHAPTER SIX 
PROJECT ANALYSIS 


A six-session parent seminar was conducted over a period of five weeks. Classes 
were held on Wednesday night before Bible Study and on Saturdays. Twenty-five 
participants signed up for the session with an average attendance of about fifteen parents. 
Most of the participants were married or had been married. Two partieisants were 
grandparents raising grandchildren. Their input was valuable as they provided | 
perspectives from having raised their children to now having to raise their grandchildren. 

One participant was a sinble father raising a nine-year-old daughter. His 
perspective was helpful as he spoke to the challenges and misconceptions of being a male 
primary caretaker of a young child. 

Sessions lasted approximately one hour. Most sessions consisted of a lecture- 
discussion lead by the facilitator and a period of discussion. During the first session, the 


parents were given the following pretest questionnaire: 
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Project Title: Addressing The Black/White Achievement Gap Through The 
Creation Of An African American Parent Council 


Facilitator: Jeffrey T. Wilson 
Parent Pre-Test Questionnaire 
Instructions: Please Answer By Circling: 1 = Strongly Disagree, 2 = Disagree a Little, 
3 = Agree a Little, 4 =Agree, 5 =Strongly Agree 


1. I know how to help my child do well in school. 
] 2 3 4 5 


2. I don’t know how to help my child make good grades in school. 
f 2 2 3 4° 5 


3. If I try hard, I can get through to mye child, even when s/he has difficulty 
understanding something. 


I 2 3 A 5 


4. A student’s motivation to do well in school depends on the parents. 
] p) 3 a 5 

5. I feel successful about my efforts to help my child learn. 
| 2! 3 4. 5 

6. Idon’t know how to help my child learn. 
1 2 . 3 #84 | 5 


7. Other children have more influence on my child’s motivation to do well in school 
than I do. 


l 2. 3 4 5 
8. My efforts to help my child learn are successful. 


I 2 3 4. 5 


10. 


ne 


12. 


IS. 


14. 


bee 


16. 


ee 


18. 


19. 


1 


It’s my job to explain tough assignments to my child. 
l z. 3 4 5 
It’s my job to make sure my child understands his or her assignment. 
1 2 3 4 5 
I assume my child is doing all right when I don’t hear anything from the school. 
1 2 3 4 5 | 
My child’s learning is mainly up to the teacher and my child. 
l 2 3 4h 5 
I expect the school to notify me if my child had a problem. 
] Z 3 4 5 
I rely on the teacher to make sure my child understands his or her assignment. 
1 2. 3 4 5 
I feel that I make a significant educational difference in the life of my child. 
l 2 g 4 5 
Are you are member of a church? 
Yes No | 
How often do you attend church? 
()3 or 4 times per month () 1 or 2 times per month () less than ten times a year 
Are you involved in a ministry at the sieanchd 
Yes No 
Is your child involved in a youth ministry? 


Yes No 


20. 


21; 


ppm 


y he 


24. 


2D. 


26. 
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Which best describes your age? 


()under30 ()30-40- ()40-—50 ( ) Over 50 
What is your highest level of education ? 
() High School () Some College () ete: Degree ( ) Bachelor’s or Higher 
What is your marital status? 
( ) single () married () divorce 
Are you currently employed? 
() Yes () No 
a eer Status? - 
() Full Time () Part Time 
Are _ a member of a PTA or other parent support group? 
() Yes -()NO 
What role can the church play in helping meet your child’s education needs? 
(Check all that apply) 
() Provide Mentors 
( ) Offer Tutoring 


() Other 
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This survey was part of a triangulated study consisting of a Pre and Post | 


questionnaires, interviews and surveys. The results of the Pre and Post Questionnaire 


was as follows: 


Question 1: I know how to help my child do well in school. 
Data Highlights: Individuals with four years or more education answered more 
affirmatively. Participants over fifty felt less qualified to help their children than younger 


persons (60 percent compared to 75 percent). Most respondents agreed. 


Question 2: I don’t know how to help my child make good grades. 
Data findings. Most persons answered disagreed to strongly disagree. Persons with more 
education were more likely to disagree. Data begins to show correlation between church 


attendance and church involvement ability to help one’s child. 


Question 3: If I try hard, I can help my child when he or she has difficulty. 
Data Findings. Most respondents agreed. Respondents over fifty answered my strongly 
yes. There was a big difference between those were involved in ministry and those who 


weren't. In the post-test data the gap closed. 


Question 4: A students motivation depends on his or her parents. 
Data findings. Respondents with higher education. (Bachelor’s degree or higher) were 
more likely to strongly agree. Respondents over fifty strongly agreed. Respondents under . 


forty were less likely to agree. 
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Question 5: I feel successful about my efforts to help my child do well. 


Data Findings. 85 to 90 percent of the respondents answered affirmative. Some of the 
differences in responses were seen between frequency of church attendance, education 


level, PTA membership and involvement. 


Question 6: I don’t know How to help my child learn. 
Data findings. Most respondents answered disagree in the pre and post-test. There were 


correlations between church attendance, level of education and responses. 


Question 7; Other children have more influence on my child than I do. 

Data findings: Older parents were more likely to strongly disagree. There was a 
relationship between level of education, church membership and response. One point of 
interest: Parents who worked part time were more confident in their ability to influence 


their children. 


Question 8: My effort to help my children is successful. 
Data findings: More respondents answered affirmative. Higher responses came from 


those with a higher level of education and church attendance. 


Question 9: It’s my job to explain tough assignments to my child. 
Data findings: Most respondents answered yes. Older respondents were more likely to 
agree. Persons with higher level of education were more likely to agree. In the post test 


the gap closed between the two groups. 
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Question 10: It is my job to make sure my child understands his assignments. 
Data findings: Most respondents agreed both in the pre and post-test. The older 


respondents were more likely to agree. Those involved in ministry more likely to agree. 


Question 11: I assume my child is doing well if don’t hear anything from the teacher. 
Data findings: Most respondents disagreed. Those with higher education were more 


likely to disagree. 


Question 12: My child’s learning is mainly up to my teacher and my child. 
Data findings: Most respondents disagreed. Those with a more education were more 


likely to disagree. Respondents employed part time were more likely to disagree. 


Question 13: I expect the school to notify me if my child has a problem in school. 

Data findings: Most respondents answered yes. Older respondents were stronger in the 
affirmations. 

Question 14: I rely on the teacher to make sure that my child understands his 
assignments. 

Data findings: Most assignments answered disagree. There were differences in responses 


based on age, education level, church meinbership and attendance. 


Question 15: I feel I can make a significance difference in my child’s education. 
Data findings: Most respondents answered agreed or strongly agree. Individuals with 


greater church attendance, education, employed full time were more likely to agree. 
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Data Limitations 

The data quickly aaa out a major challenge in obtaining a broad sample of 
attitudes about parental efficacy, parental involvement among church attendees. Persons 
who attend church are most often educated, employed, older and involved. These 
individuals are more likely to already be involved in their student’s educational 
experiences. To address the discrepancy, the researcher conducted surveys with 
individuals who reported they were less likely to attend church. In doing so the data 
showed that such persons were less likely to feel qualified to help their children, were 
more frustrated with the system and in need of more help. 

The following 1s a data analysis of each individual question asked on the Parent 
Pre-Test Questionnaire according to the answers given by the parents of the participants. 


The answers have been analyzed and tables have been provided for selected questions: 


Question 1: I Know how to help my child do well in school. 
Results: Most respondent’s answers agree to this question. Individuals with higher 


levels of education answered more in the range of strongly agree. 
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Question Three: If I try hard, I can get through to my child, even when he or she 
has difficulty understanding something. 


Most participants agreed or strongly agreed with this question. One thing that 
stood out, .as was the case with other questions was, participants who were married 


tended to answer more affirmatively than those who were single, divorced or widowed. 
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In Session one the following worksheet given out and discussed. 


New United Parent University: Session One 
Facilitator: Pastor Jeffrey T. Wilson 


Biblical Foundations For Parental Involvement In A Child’s Education 


Several scriptures support the idea that parents should be involved in their 
student’s educational process. Some of which are as follows: Deuteronomy 6:1-9, Luke 
15:1-7, Matthew 25:31-35. These will underscore both an Old and New Testament 
directive for the Christian church’s involvement in the training and education of all 
people. Two things that stand out for a quick perusing of the Bible about childrearing: (1) 
The ultimate responsibility for ; child’s spiritual-emotional development rested on the 
parent. (2) The church or believers are obligated by God to assist in helping parents when 


there is a desire and a need. 


Parenting In The Twenty-First Century 


(1) Is it harder to raise and educate children now than years ago? 
(2) What.are some of the causes? 


(3) Teen Parents the problem: Look at this statistic from the Urban Institute. 
Although teen birth rates are much higher in the United States than in other 
developed countries, contrary isha many assume this does not represent a recent crisis. 
In fact, the teen birth rate now is lower than forty years ago. Likewise, the report says the 


following: (1) There is a growing number of mothers who work outside of the home is a 
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challenge to child rearing. (2) Fathers who are not likely. to marry the mother of the child — 


as opposed to years ago. 


School Is Not What It Used To Be 

Much of what is being taught now is being taught earlier than in years past. In 
other words, what many of us learned 1n first grade children now are expected to learn in 
kindergarten. Also, with so much emphasis on testing, teachers have little to no time to 
slow down and form relationships with children. Furthermore, integration, globalization 
and technology have had a profound effect on the delivery. Next week we will look at 


some of these changes as well as what the church can do to help parents. 
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In session two the following worksheet was provided: 


New United Parent University: Session Two 
Facilitator Pastor Jeffrey T. Wilson 


Understanding Common Core And Other State Mandates 

This week we continue the session on education changing over the past twenty 
years or so. One thing to consider is that not all change is bad. As 1s the case in corporate _ 
America, public education is now focused on outcomes. AS a result, there is more 
emphasis on test scores and helping children do well on test. Today we will discuss terms 
such as Common Core, PARCC Assessment, and RTI (Response To Intervention). 

Common Core: The purpose of common core is to provide a consistent model of 
what children are expected to learn at various stages in their schooling. (Tennessee 
Department of Education Website). Examples are as follows: Second Grade Math-count 
to 1000 as well as count by 5’s or 10 or 100’s. Fourth Grade Reading-read a story, 
determine the theme, summarize the story. | 

PARCC: A test designed to help identify areas where students may be falling 
behind. (PARCC will soon to be taken solely on a computer, so a child must be able to 
type or at least peck). 


RTTI- Helps identify student learning disabilities. 


Session Three: Spare The’‘Rod Spoil The Child 
The Bible is clear that the role of the parent is to discipline the child (Proverbs 13: 
14, Proverbs 22:15). Yet many parents and as a result schools have moved away from 


corporal punishment. The current method of “punishment” is now suspension, which 
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would be okay if not for the fact that Black Males are suspended and expelled at three 


times the rate of other students. This adversely affects the drop out rate, graduation Rate . 


and college acceptance and retention rates. Next time: College and Career Planning 


Session Four: College And Career Planning 
This class was nedacan via a PowerPoint (appendix two). Information was 
offered on how to apply for college and financial aid. How to get prepared for the 
military and tips for getting a job. Parents with children already in college, military or the 


work world shared their experiences with other parents. 


Session Five Parents Speak out 


At this session, parents were broken into groups and asked to comment on various topics 
including school-parent relationships, as well their perception of the church’s support of 
their children. Some of the highlights were as follows. 

1. Most parents reported favorable relationships with the students’ teachers. Several 
parents talked of instances where they had to call or email the teacher because of 
an issue or for help with re nee The teachers were reported as eager to 
assist as needed. 

2. As to the question of how supportive the church was, the responses were mixed. 
One parent said it this way, “I feel like the church people are judgmental. Some of 
them look at my child as though she is bad. I don’t know if I would be 


comfortable going to many people within the church for help.” 
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Another parent responded, “ I would love to receive help from the people 
in the church. Something as simple as volunteering to go to parent-teacher 
conferences with me would be helpful...I feel uncomfortable going.alone.” 
Parents also talked about the role that other parents should playin the life of their | 

children. For many parents, the ultimate responsibility of child’s education rested in the 
hands of that child’s parents. To some parents, it’s a matter of priorities. Parents stated 


that modern day parents tend to place other things above raising their children. 


Session Six: Post Test And Conclusion 
Before taking the post-test, parents spoke with optimism about the possibilities of 
a church sponsored parent academy. Parents discussed possible topics for future 
discussion such has how to one uae bonds. There was also talk of an outing that 
parents could take as a group. More importantly, several parents stated that the church’s 
involvement in a child’s education is the right thing to do. A post-test was then given as 


well as closing comments by the facilitator and the presentation of certificates. 


Post Test Results 
- Gains were shown in several areas of questioning, particularly in question one. As 
a result of taking part in this seminar parents expressed more confidence in helping their 
student maneuver through the'system. As a result of the seminar, parents expressed'a 
greater appreciation of the roles that they can plan as advocates for their children. 
Participants also express a desire for a “ministry” which would address the concerns of 
parents. Most if not all parents believed that the church can play a valuable role in the 


education of their children. From the results, it shows that church’s which set up in house 
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parenting programs will be providing a great service to their members and playing a part © 
in addressing the growing achievement gap. The pre and post-test results are shown 


below. 
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Pearson Chi-Square Tests 
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Pearson Chi-Square Tests 
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Parental Survey 

During the church’s fall carnival, between fifteen and twenty parents took part in 
a five-question survey. The following questions were asked: 

1. I feel that church leaders are concerned about my children’s education. 

2. I would feel sonatonable talking to someone at the church about problems that I 
am having raising my children. 

3. Church members are only concerned about themselves and don’t care about 
church members. 

4. I would be open to being mentored by a church member. 

5. If this church offered a parent academy, I would come if at all possible. 

Unlike the Parent Academy where all of the participants either attended the 
church or were members of the church, participants of this survey were mostly un- 
churched. The survey results showed that most non-church members are willing to be 
mentored by church members, but many distrust church leaders and members. More than 
anything, this shows a disconnect between church members and non-church members. 

This pro} ect provided the writer an opportunity to develop a deeper appreciation 
of what God has to say about the church’s responsibility to the community. By 
participating in this work, the writer now has a theological basis for service. Moving 
forward is essential as there will be those within and outside of the church who will 
question the church’s involvement in community affairs. The issue of the Achievement 
Gap is one that has a profound effect on the community. 

_ The parents who participated in the parent academy and the survey were very 


helpful. As a pastor, it is often difficult to ascertain the needs of the congregants. 


iss) 
The African American Parental Academy In The Post Modern Society 


Parenting has changed over the past fifty years. Parents are younger and the 
percentage of single parents (mostly women) has greatly increased. All the while society 
has changed. Technological advances have exploded in the past twenty-five years. 
Twenty-five years ago, it was said that the “TV” was raising children, now it is the 
computer. As this is happening, inflation is forcing parents to work either longer hours or 
multiple jobs. Consequently, many children are unsupervised during the most critical 
hours of the evening. It 1s also the case that as products of post-modern teachings, parents 
are not as engaged in the lives of their children. Many of them sincerely believe the role 
of the parent is not to micro manage children but offer them choices and allow them to 
make decisions. | 

As it relates to education, postmodern parents often reject or fail to emphasize the 
necessity of education as it had been enforced by past generations. The result is children 
who are not as excited about completing school or matriculating at the university 
compared to past years. 

This is why a church-sponsored Parent Academy can be quite useful. More than 
any institution the church is equipped to provide the moral foundations of childrearing. 
Also, most churches contain older members who have raised children. Churches are able 
to provide role models and cunts age-old values of hard work and success. © 

Completing this project has been both educational and transformative. While the 
initial goal of the project was to the find a way to help parents by providing 


“imformation,” what has been learned is how to take advantage of the opportunity to use 
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ministry ene to change the lives of people. While doing the work, the presenter as 
well as the participants have been changed and inspired. 

The lesson learned is that parents, whether byproducts of the postmodern 
generation a of years gone by, still have the sane desires. They want their children to 
have the best opportunity to succeed. Armed with the theology of grace and ‘mercy, the 
church is best able to empower and equip parents to face the challenges of this day and 


age. 
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Parental Survey 
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Interview One 

The first person interviewed was a married female with three children. She 
attended some college, but did not obtain a degree. She has been a member of the church 
for fifteen years. 

Question One: Were you parents involved in your education? 

Answer: “My brother dad I were raised by my mother in New York. While my 
mother had not completed high school, she encouraged us to do well in school. Because 
of her work schedule, she was not able to attend college.” 

Question two: Were you encouraged to attend college? 

Answer: “We were never told that we could not attend college, however, we knew 
that money was tight so if we were to go, we understood that we would need to either pay 
for it ourselves or get a scholarship. I attended community college because it was 
affordable and I did not want to be a burden on my family.” 

Question Three: How involved are you in your children’s education? 

Answer: “I am extremely involved. My mother was not able to attend many of my 
activities because of her work schedule. I always said that I wanted to be able to attend as 
many of my child’s school events as possible. So far, I have been able to do it.” 

Question Four: Are you encouraging your children to attend college or technical 
school? 

Answer: “Yes. I always wanted my children to achieve as much as possible. 
Also, while I as was unable to complete college, my husband is a college graduate. In fact 
his father is dean of a college and his grandfather was a minister and college graduate. | 
Consequently, my children understand that they come from a legacy of college graduates 


on their father’s side.” 
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Question Five: What role can the church play in child’s education noses > 

Answer: The church should be very involved. When I was a child, church 
members were always asking me about my grades. I appreciate this church’s focus on 
education. My son went on the church sponsored college tour last year and really enjoyed 


it. I also appreciate the support that I receive from other parents within the church. 
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Interview Two 
The second person interviewed was a single father of ten-year-old daughter. He is 
currently enrolled in a community college working toward a degree. He has been a 
member sf the church for eight years. 


Question One: Were your parents involved in your education? 


Answer: “I grew up with my mother and three siblings. My mother always 
encouraged us to do well in school. Also, even though my father was not in the home, he © 
was always supportive of our endeavors. 

Question Two: Were you encouraged to attend college? 

Answer: “Yes and No. No one in my immediate family had graduated from 
college. Most of my people were blue-collar workers. Many of the men in the family had 
served in the armed forces. While I was not discouraged from attending college, it was 
not something that was strongly promoted. 

Question Three: Are you involved in your children’s education? 

Answer: “I try to attend everything that my daughter 1s involved in. My situation 
is unique in that I am a male with primary custody of a child. Most of the teachers in 
elementary school have a lot of questions about my child’s mother. It seems as if they 
don’t feel that I know what I am doing. Plus, I guess they are wondering who does my 
daughter’s hair!” 

Ousvion tou Will you encourage your child to attend college? 

Answer: “Yes. One of the reasons that I am going back to school, besides 


hopefully improving my employment options, is to set an example for my daughter.” 


Question Five: What role can the church play in a child’s education process? 

Answer: “I would think that the church can help a lot. I did not go to church 
regularly as a child, so I was not involved in many church youth programs. However, 
many of my friends spoke of being supported by their church as they went through 


school. I would like to see more tutoring and mentoring programs 1n the church.” 
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Interview Three 
| The third person interviewed was a female who is recently widowed. She is the 
parent of a nine-year-old son. She has not attended college. She has been a member of the 
church for ‘dine years. 

Question One: Were your parents. involved in your education? 

Answer: “Somewhat. My mother encouraged us to go to school and graduate. She 
was not extremely involved in any of our school haied activities.” 

Question Two: Were you encouraged to attend college? 

Answer: “No! In fact, I was told that no one in our family attended college and 
that this was probably not an option. I don’t think that family was being mean. They seis 
just repeating what they had been told.” 

Question Three: Are you involved in your child’s education? 

Answer: “Yes most definitely! I said that I would not be like my family. Not to 
put them down, but I want more for my child. | Bole that parental involvement ts the 
key. 

Question Four: Will you encourage your child to attend college? 

Answer: “Yes! I wanted to attend college but was always told that I could not. I 
want more for my son. Plus my husband, who is not deceased, would want his son to go 
on in school.” 

Siionbe What role can the church plan in a child’s education process? 

~ Answer: “Yes. As a widow, I would love the church to help me. My Son is in 
need of positive male mentors. Also, I need support. I married young so I was used to my 


husband doing a lot of things. It would be nice for the older women of the church to offer 
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me advice when needed. I thank God for this church. Since my husband passed, the 


members have been helpful in pointing me in the right direction on a number of issues.” 
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